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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: A re-armed Germany faces its historic eastern frontier. 


In all the uproar over Russian bomb-testing and bomb-rattling the position 
and policies of today’s Germany are often overlooked. Two SN writers, 
Anthony West, New York correspondent, and contributing editor Kenneth 
McNaught, examine these; they contain, it is felt, a real and continuing 
danger to the peace of the world. 


Everyone knows that one of Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s preoccupa- 
tions these days is with the next General Election, currently prophesied for 
the Spring of next year. In the meantime a number of well-documented 
splits have occurred between members of his Cabinet; from Ottawa Paul 
McGrath analyzes the possible effect of these on Tory party fortunes and 
how the PM’s house must be put in order before facing the voters. 


The growing field of air cargo has attracted national interest recently due to 
a Cabinet split (see above) as to whether TCA should purchase the Canadian- 
made CL-44 air freighters or the U.S.-made DC-8Fs which it prefers. 
Harry McDougall tells how the airline operators approach cargo expansion 
as a valuable supplement to passenger income. 


Donald Gordon, CBC’s London correspondent reports to SN from Ghana. 
He feels that despite the effect of widespread criticism of Kwame Nkrumah’s 
repressive legislation the country may yet be saved as a Commonwealth 
member. 


Pension funds have become big business and big financial business is increas- 
ingly involved in their administration. Frank Drea, labor specialist, probes 
some of the conflicts of interest. 


Raymond Rodgers devotes his OTTAWA LETTER to an examination of the 
Tory mind of Publications Commission Chairman Grattan O’Leary and peers 
behind the apparent meaning of the Report . . . in Books Kildare Dobbs 
reviews Henry Miller’s long-controversial Tropic of Cancer, once again in 
the news since it is freely available in the U.S., partially available in Canada 
and banned by the Canadian Customs authorities. 
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Jacobite Plot 


The basic contention of your correspon- 
dent, G. Munro [Letters, SN Oct. 28]— 
that the Jacobite Rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 were intended to restore the 
House of Stuart to the British throne 
not create a republic—is absolutely cor- 
rect, but Bonnie Prince Charlie could 
not have become king until the death of 
his father, James III, the Old Pretender, 
in 1766. Prince Charles was simply 
acting for his father in 1745. 

An interesting footnote to the 
Jacobite story is the scheme concocted 
in 1774 by parties in Boston, of all 
places, to put Prince Charles on the 
throne of the United States! The abort- 
ive plan at least provided Lord Tweeds- 
muir with the theme for his short story, 
The Company of the Marjolaine. 


JOHN S. MOIR 
Dept. of History 


Carleton University 
OTTAWA 


Unrepentant Eric 


I note that your correspondent, G. 
Munro, [SN Oct. 28] raises a doubt as 
to whether or not Stuart McKinnon, 
author of “Let’s Abolish the Crown in 
Canada”, is a Scot and presumably he 
will raise an identical query with re- 
spect to MacKinnon’s sole supporter, 
Ian MacDonald, of North Vancouver 
[SN Sept. 30]. I'll risk a wee wager of a 
bawbee to a bawbee both are Scots. 

Munro’s references to James F. E. 
Stuart and Bonnie Prince Charlie 
omitted to mention that to the majority 
of people they were known as the Old 
and Young Pretender respectively. 


With regard to the claim that “Eric” 
is a Scots name, the only work presently 
available to me is a Victorian volume 
of Norse tales for the children. The 
authoress refers to “Eric the Red” as 
the discoverer of America (the first un- 
American activity?), to “Eric the Bold” 
of Stavanger, “Eric the Bald” of Kirke- 
ness and to a miserable Saxon chieftain, 
“Eric the Threadbare”, who alone has 
the ring of the authentic. 


This book, however, did not inspire 
my parents. The name was suggested to 
them by an aunt with prophetic insight, 
who had read Eric or Little by Little. 

The only “Roderick” who springs to 
my mind was no Scot but a pretender 
to the Visigoth throne at Toledo in 
710. He was a skilled intriguer and op- 
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portunist and Scots admirers may have 
taken the name back to Scotland. 

I feel some surprise that Munro ac- 
cepts the hoary legend that Victoria 
is a Sassenach stronghold. This lovely 
city was overrun years ago by prairie 
Scots and the dwindling band of Sas- 
senachs, if not actually in hiding, live 
in seclusion, appalled by the price of 
Scotch and a world going steadily to 
the dogs. 


ERIC A. ROBERTS 
(unrepentant) 


GANGES, B.C. 


Pointed Points 


Regarding your “Point of View” by 
Harry McDougall concerning the un- 
fairness of the points system [SN, Oct. 
14] I do not agree with this presenta- 
tion. 

Despite Smith’s bravado he un- 
doubtedly missed his car and will be 
more careful in future, if for no other 
reason than to avoid being deprived of 
the use of his car. 


If Jones were the careful driver sug- 
gested and a responsible husband and 
father, he would not ignore speed 
limits in restricted areas and thus would 
avoid his speeding offences. The several 
points he lost for other minor offences, 
would indicate that Jones cannot be 
described as “careful”, just skilfull and 
lucky. 

McDougall too, has a low opinion of 
speed restrictions. This article sounds 
like the “beef” of some careless, 
habitual speedster, who is further an- 
noyed by some Smith type who does 
not cry in his beer. 


This is a good law. Jones deserves 
his punishment and, it is hoped, will 
mend his ways. In addition we need 
vehicle inspection for roadworthiness 
every six months, and an immediate 
start on the driver re-testing program. 


This would force Jones to spruce up 
on his driving habits. If his job requires 
the use of a car, it is time he ap- 
preciated the fact that driving is a 
privilege, and not an absolute right. 


NORTH GOWER, ONT. MORLEY A. CRAIG 


Happy Britain 


While enjoying most of your articles, 
we do not like your ones on England as 
being too pessimistic and misleading. 





We spent the summer in Southern Eng 
land and found among other things: 

(1) The farmers were definitel 
prosperous, more so than many Cana 
dian farmers, due to a realistic pric 
support. 

(2) Farm machinery cheaper than i: 
Canada, also boots and most clothin 
cheaper and better quality. 

(3) Hotel accommodation good an 
reasonable (they did not force TV and 
telephones into every bedroom ani 
charge for it). 

(4) National Health has come to 
stay and has the general support of the 
people. 

As for joining the Common Market, 
Canada has helped force Britain to 
take this step by imposing excessive 
tariffs on British goods. If you do not 
believe this, step down to your local 
Customs Office and find out the tariffs 
charged. We would like you to publish 
an article on “The high cost of manu- 
factured goods and the high cost of 
living in Canada”. 

We cannot believe it is all due to 
labor cost, but partly due to excessive 
manufacturers’ profits and handling 
charges and as for quality and dura- 
bility in clothing . . . well!! 


PINE LAKE, ALTA. R. T. BECKINGSALE 


Indirect Ride 


As A. B. Hogg is clearly interested in 
the intricacies of language, perhaps he 
will forgive me if I point out some 
flaws in his arguments. [Letters, SN 
Oct. 28] 

To say, “ride in the bus”, does noi 
make bus the indirect object of the ver! 
—it is the object of the preposition 
“in”. Moreover, an indirect object + 
only allowable by omitting the prery- 
osition “to”, as, “He gave his mothe~ 
a rose.” The object of a verb is acted 
upon by that verb. The rider of a hors: 
controls its movements, so the equiv 
lent for a bus is the driver, not th 
passenger. 

Second, when dictionaries give e>- 
amples, distinctions are seldom mac = 
between regular grammatical constru: - 


tions and idioms, as anyone who tri: 5 
translating into another  langua; 2 
knows. Expressions like “stand | s 


ground”, “sit a horse”, “walk a tigt 
rope”, etc., are highly idiomatic, a 
belong to the jargon of sport. 

One does not sit a chair, or stand 2? 


— 
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box. The extended use of idioms is one 
of the devices for creating humor in 
»ooks like 1066 and All That. 


Third, while the enrichment of 
nodern languages is both desirable and 
yecessary if they are to survive, distor- 
ion and misuse are another matter, and 
ead to endless confusion and misunder- 
standing. For instance, if the best 
xeople in Hull quite properly ride the 
sus, then it must be conceded that the 
Greeks quite properly rode the wooden 
jorse into Troy—but they didn’t in the 
horse sense, only in the bus sense. So 
vhat becomes of the Trojan Horse 
metaphor? 


The whole of world literature would 
in time be eaten away by such corrup- 
‘ion. Man’s skill with language, as with 
all the arts, should increase with time, 
not be blunted by the familiarity which 
breeds contempt. 


HULL M. G. BARNES 


Something to Read 


| agree with everything J. W. Nuttall 
says. [Nothing to Read, SN Oct. 28] 
He has obviously taken care to get good 
opinion. There is only one question— 
and it is really little more than a 
quibble — and that is the matter of 
the practicality of establishing central 
libraries to serve the rural schools. 


A distance of half a dozen rural 
miles is enough to cut any central lib- 
rary from effective service with sur- 
rounding farm or lumbering communi- 
ties. To bring an adequate collection of 
books with trained librarian’s services 
to a one-room school with 20 pupils 
in all eight grades would tax the finan- 
‘ial resources of the area producing and 
educating those children to the limit. 
't often seems to tax the resources of 
much larger communities to the limit. 


The regional libraries' of Ontario 
perate on the principle that a book- 
\obile is, in effect, a central library. It 
‘aS an advantage over most central 
raries in the province in that it moves 
‘om school to school and town to 
‘wn. In many cases it can carry more 
’0ks than some of the central libraries, 
‘d in any case it brings a selection 
ade by a trained, or professional, 
\rarian. The services of this librarian 
e available to all schools and towns 
the region. 


I wonder how many towns the size 

Moose River (assessment $1,800) 
ve the services of a central library of 
100 volumes? True, the Northeastern 
2>gional Library bookmobile only 
ikes it to town twice a year, and on 
flatear at that. But there it is. Even 
lere there are no roads this particular 
ntral library (mobile), through the 
urtesy of the Ontario Northland Rail- 
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way, manages to get to such places as 
the Hydro generating station in from 
Fraserdale and the growing port of 
Moosonee. 

A better system of serving rural 
schools and villages does not seem to 
be available. The permanence of the 
city library may be lacking, but the 
stimulating romance of the arrival of 
the bookmobile is going to remain with 
hundreds of children now growing up 
in our country. 


KIRKLAND LAKE S. D. NEILL 


Librarian. 


Sales Pitch 


Being a Canadian I don’t want to see 
our magazines lose out to American 
publications. I am sure there is danger 
of that because of the aggressiveness of 
Americans. 


A day or so. ago the phone rang and 
a female voice ‘started in on a pitch for 
Life. I interrupted by complaining Life 
was an American magazine. She said 
well, we can supply you with Canadian 





magazines, but most people find them | 


uninteresting. How is that for a dirty 
pitch? These people stop at nothing to 
gain their ends. 

We frequently have high-pressure 
stuff fired at us through the mail from 
Time, Reader's Digest and perhaps 
Life, I am not sure, but little from 
Canada except Maclean’s. 


May I suggest you declare war by 
grouping with Maclean-Hunter and 
other Canadian publications into a high- 
pressure, phone sales of Canadian ma- 
terial. Congratulations to you for keep- 
ing SN and Liberty for us. Success too. 


VICTORIA R. G. GOOD 


Winnipeg Plan 


In his Ottawa letter of October 28 Ray- 
mond Rodgers writes of the futility of 
planning in regional areas which suffer 
from political disunity. Rodgers makes 
a valid point. He errs, however, in using 
Greater Winnipeg as one of his ex- 
amples of urban areas which, in his 
words, “obviously require more area 
planning”. 

Since January 1 of this year Greater 
Winnipeg has had a_ metropolitan 
government charged with the responsi- 
bility (under the Metropolitan Winni- 
peg Act) of promoting orderly growth 
and economic development of the 
metropolitan area “in a manner most 
advantageous to, and that will best pro- 
mote those amenities that are essential 
to, or desirable for, the well being of 
the inhabitants .. .” 

Acting under this authority, the 
Metropolitan Corporation of Greater 
Winnipeg is currently producing a 
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pleasure in realization, when 
Marie Brizard Liqueurs are 
in your home. These rich, 
full-charactered liqueurs have 
been preferred by French 
bon vivants for over two 
centuries. Enjoy a Marie 
Brizard Liqueur after dinner 
... by itself, or serve it with 
cracked ice or in cocktails 
anytime. Five Fine Liqueurs: 
OF ares oo Come (oma Cael aecan 

Anisette, Creme de Cacao, 
Blackberry, Apricot. 
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Pleasure. 
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No wonder medical men 
often advise patients to em- 
bark on an ocean trip to 
“get away from it all.”’ At sea 
in a modern luxury liner 
passengers can breathe the 
clean salt air of absolute 
freedom, days and leagues 
away from business tensions 
and harried routine. 

Most CUNARD passenger 
liners are equipped with sta- 
bilizers to assure the smooth- 
est of sailing — and all offer 
the rest, comfort and tran- 
quil spell of the sea which to 
many travellers is actually a 
new lease on life. 

To all, CUNARD offers 
the famous personal service 
born of the world’s most 
honoured seafaring tradition; 
eutstanding cuisine, luxuri- 
ous accommodation, and en- 
tertainment to meet every 
taste. Headed by the famous 
QUEENS, ten CUNARDERS 
are yours to choose from, a 
prescription for pleasure 
wherever you go. 


Save 25% ona 


5-Week Holiday 


Beginning Nov. 1, through 
Feb. 28, Cunard’s new round- 
trip excursion rates will take 
you to Europe for 25% less. 


Five-week excursions 
give you three 
full weeks in Europe. 


Going 


See Your Local Agent — 
No One Can Serve 
You Better 


Pay Later If You Wish 
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Master Development Plan which will 
co-ordinate every aspect of development 
of this urban area of some 500,000. 

The Plan will co-ordinate all long- 
range planning projects up to and 
beyond the next 20 years including 
sewage, water, hydro and other utilities, 
the preparation of a transportation plan 
dovetailed to the development of the 
community and the provision of more 
park lands, riverside drives and other 
open spaces. All of these major aspects 
of urban development will be carried 
out with central control over the use 
of land. 

Metro in Greater Winnipeg has sole 
jurisdiction over the zoning of land, the 
issuing of building permits and the in- 
spection of buildings including plumb- 
ing and electrical work. It has, in short, 
the authority to prepare and to imple- 
ment a plan and, also, the authority to 
protect it. 

As Rodgers argues, political unity is 
unquestionably needed in the field of 
area planning. In view of the foregoing 
points, however, it is regrettable that 
he should use Greater Winnipeg as an 
example of such a need when Greater 
Winnipeg, alone of all the urban areas 
in Canada, has acted so decisively to 
solve the problem. 


ARTHUR FLETCHER 
Information Officer. 
METROPOLITAN CORPORATION OF 
GREATER WINNIPEG 


Non Co-Op 


Hats off to E. P. Taylor for saying what 
needed to be said to the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. [Business 
Hears Some Unpleasant Facts, SN Oct. 
28]. 

It might be news to the CC of C, but 
there are a few individuals among 
organized labor who have cultivated the 
habit of trying to understand the eco- 
nomics of our country, and it should be 
quite obvious to anyone of normal in- 
telligence, that until the three agencies 
responsible for the health of ow 
economy, Government, Management 
Organized Labor, can co-operate on the 
problems confronting us, any solutior 
thereof is but temporary. 

The last paragraph of the article i: 
really the punch line, and is no tribut: 
to the perspicacity of the CC of C 
“Canada began her slow downwar 
drift into recession in 1956. In Octobe 
1961 the CC of C set about trying t 
see what the trouble was all about.” 

It is to be hoped that we can tak 
a leaf out of the book of some of th 
European communities, and get starte 
on the road to some real and lastin 
prosperity. 


TORONTO W. E. BENNET 


SATURDAY NIGH 





Strong Light on Mr. K. 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHOV has been as busy 
as a bee recently and what he has done 
is of the utmost significance: 


© He carried the 22nd Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party with him 
into a decision to remove the body of 
Stalin from the Mausoleum in Red 
Square. This, following his slashing at- 
tack on Stalin at the 20th Congress in 
1956, shows that Stalin is soon due to 
be erased from the collective Soviet 
memory. Within a year or two the 
troika of Soviet Communism will be 
Marx-Lenin-Khrushchov. 


® To show that his influence extends 
to the living as well as the dead he also 
arranged for the expulsion from the 
Party of three of Stalin’s best known 
advisors — Molotov, Malenkov and 
Kaganovich, all of whom had already 
been shorn (since 1957) of their former 
power. 


® He nominated three other men 
who will serve as his inner executive 
committee — Koslov (the new second 
in command), Suslov and Kuusinen. 


® He enlarged the new central com- 
mittee of the Party to 175 members, 
nearly two-thirds of whom were fresh 
‘o such influence and authority. In this 
group there were 12 Soviet Marshals— 
‘our times as many such high ranking 
fficers as had been included before. 

® In announcing the new Com- 
munist Party program [seen SN: Nov. 
‘1] he deliberately flouted the Chinese 
lelegates and, over the matter of the 
ecalcitrant Albanians further snubbed 
‘ne Chinese by having the Soviet Am- 
assador to Peking savagely attack the 
\lbanians attending a rally there mark- 
1g the anniversary of the 1917 revolu- 
on. 

® Having thus shown his power 
ithin his own Party and within his 
wn sphere of influence, he calmly 
\cked a snook at the rest of the world 
y exploding the biggest, most terrify- 
g, most lethal bomb ever constructed 
’ man’s perverted ingenuity. 

® At the same time he served notice 
1 the West that he would not press 
ran East German Treaty imme- 


ately, leaving the question of Berlin 
ill open to negotiation. 

All this seems to show, when taken 
ith the newly announced Communist 
‘Ogram, that Khrushchov is sure of his 
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ground at home and fairly certain of 
the line he wants to follow abroad. 
Obviously, his postponing of the 
Berlin decision works in his favor. The 
East Berlin border is sealed so the ob- 
* oxious spectacle of East Germans flee- 
ing to the West has been removed. Thus 





Fall In for Fallout 


“The Army has reports of only 5,000 
volunteers signed for the first of four 
six-week courses in national survival train- 
ing .. . Authorities are pessematic (sic) 
about reaching 25,000-man quota in time.” 
—News item, Toronto “Globe and Mail’. 


WHEN THE NEED for recruits is emphatic 
Volunteering should never be static: 
The brass. not content 

With twenty per cent. 

Has reason to feel pessematic. VIC 





Berlin can be left to simmer for a little 
while until Khrushchov wants to bring 
it to the boil again. 

For it is clearly his intention to keep 
the West in a state of jitters and nerves 
hoping that he can divert us from what 
our policy should be — that of being 
strong and united in our military poli- 
cies and equally strong and united in 
our economic policies. 

And to hedge his bet on Berlin 
Khrushchov has delivered what is, in 
effect, an ultimatum, to Finland. If 
Finland doesn’t agree to its terms, that 
area can become just as volatile as 


Berlin. It is noticeable too that Khrush-.- 


chov had the ultimatum delivered whilst 
the President of Finland was visiting 
North America as if to show de- 
liberately that flirting with the West 
when your country is so far in the East 
is disastrous. 

An attempt to impose _ Russian 
authority or influence on Finland will 
stir up all the very best sentiments in 
the West since Finland has made such 
a wonderful showpiece of independ- 
ence against Russian spite and pressure. 

The parallels between Khrushchov’s 
diplomatic thrusts over Berlin and Fin- 
land should not be lost to anyone who 
remembers the events leading up to 
the invasion of Poland by Hitler. When 
Hitler struck against Poland he was 
striking on the most favorable ground 





to himself and the most unfavorable to 


the Anglo-French alliance of those 
days. Khrushchov looks as though he 
is setting up the same kind of situation 
25 years later. 

Khrushchov’s busy-ness needs to be 
closely studied by Western diplomats 
and an agreement reached on the gen- 
eral principles necessary to combat his 
various schemes before they are allowed 
to become ripe for his plucking. For 
there is no doubt whatsoever that he 
now emerges as the strongest, toughest, 
most ruthless and most ingenious man 
that the West has had to contend with 
since the end of the second World War. 
And his purpose still is to “bury” the 
West. 


O’Leary Revisited 


THE O'LEARY COMMISSION report is still 
coming in for some lively comment 
across the country. Most of the speak- 
ers employed by the CBC on such pro- 
grams as Critically Speaking have been 
against it and some staff members of 
the CBC have been eloquent in its con- 
demnation. 

Why those who sit behind the enor- 
mous tax buttress of the CBC and 
under the protective umbrella of the 
BBG should be such vocal supporters 
of free publishing enterprise is not 
clear. But perhaps nothing so fosters a 
love of competition amongst others as 
a completely protected uncompetitive 
position for oneself. After all, not very 
many people.can refuse their cake and 
eat it too. 

For those who, like SATURDAY NIGHT, 
have to rely on advertising revenue to 
pay their contributors there is some 
comfort in an address given at the 
opening of the new Reader's Digest 
building in Montreal by the Postmaster 
General William Hamilton. 

After pointing out that his presence 
with the Reader’s Digest should not be 
linked in any way with the implemen- 
tation (or lack of it) of the O'Leary 
report, he went on to say: 

“The significant fact of the report, 
which has been missed by so many, is 
that its recommendations were not 
made in any spirit of animosity toward 
United States publications and Cana- 
dian editions of United States publica- 
tions, but in a positive attempt to find 
measures which would enable Canadian 
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NEW HUMBER 
SUPER SNIPE 


You, withan eyefor beauty, 
a love of luxury...the New 
Humber Super Snipe is for 
you. Its impeccable interior 
detail offers a world of ele- 


gance and comfort... its 


flowing lines have character 
and dignity ... it rides the 
road in smooth silence. 
Fully automatic transmis- 
sion, power steering and 
power assisted brakes are 
standard equipment. 


ROOTES PRODUCTS: 
HILLMAN - HUMBER - SUNBEAM 


ROOTES MOTORS (CANADA) LTD., 
1921 EGLINTON AVE. EAST, TORONTO 
MONTREA. VANCOUVER 
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| publishers of native Canadian maga- 
| zines to remain in operation and new 
| Canadian publications to develop. . . . 


“When we feel there is danger for 


_any important pillar of . . . Canadian 
| identity — and the periodical press is 


certainly such — it is our duty and our 


| responsibility to study the situation and 
_ to take those measures which will pro- 


tect and encourage that Canadian iden- 
tity. 

“From time to time segments of 
Canadian industry itself are required to 
bear a changing load, and at times 
these increase the burden a particular 
industry, or section of an industry, 
must carry. Such action is certainly not 
because a government is antagonistic 
toward one group of Canadians as 
against another such group — it is be- 
cause, when viewed in totality, the 
national interest demands such action.” 


This is the most positive statement— 
and the most heartening—which has 
yet come from the Cabinet on this 
matter. 


Fishes and Foxes 


CANADA’S PENCHANT for doing things 
by dribs and dabs appears the only 
explanation for the recent Resources 
for Tomorrow Conference in Montreal. 
This is not to say that the Conference 
itself was a waste of time or that it 
should not have been held. We are in 
desperate need of some basic economic 
thinking and planning in this country. 
But surely we can see beyond fish, 
foxes and trees. 

Of itself, the Conference may well 
have produced some useful ideas on 
conservation. But the suggestion by 
Resources Minister Dinsdale that it 
was an “unique and epochal event” 
can be treated only as political enthus- 
iasm. To suggest that the Conference 
might serve as a blueprint for a na- 
tional development policy would be 
laughable if it were not, indeed, so 
probable. 


Take Them to Court 


THREE YEARS AGO, at the Forty-Eighth 
Conference of the International Law 
Association, a speaker suggested that 
it might be possible for a country to sue 
for damages another which has pol- 
luted the air with fallout from nuclear 
tests. 

Damage there undoubtedly is. On 


| September 21 last, the fallout average 
| across Canada was close to 197 dis- 
| integrations per 


minute per cubic 
metre of air. In Fort William, however, 


| it was 1,000 such disintegrations. Such 
| a concentration is indubitably noxious. 
| It must, for instance, result in some 


increase in the number of stillborn or 





deformed children, there will be in- 
creased liabilities for parents who will 
have to pay more to look after such 
children. 

Responsibility can be pinned down. 
In September and October of this year, 
the only atmospheric nuclear tests (that 
is, the only ones which could produce 
fallout) were conducted by the Soviet 
Union. 

The difficulties —- and we admit 
readily that for the present they are 
clearly insurmountable — are proce- 
dural. The Soviet Union has never al- 
lowed its disputes to go to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. And if the 
City of Fort William tried to sue in 
Canadian courts, the USSR would cer- 
tainly not waive the immunity from 
action which sovereign states possess. 

Still, the Soviet Union should be 
taken to court by Canada. It would be 
an effective protest against a totally in- 
admissible and callous trespass upon 
our rights. And the inevitable refusal 
of the Soviet Union to submit to the 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice would oniy show up again 
Moscow’s utter disregard for inter- 
national fair play. 


Negative Approach 


WITH THE REST of the world we rejoice 
at the selection of a new Secretary- 
General of the United Nations — even 
in an acting capacity. Whether he will 
be forced to drive a Russian troika, 
father administrative quintuplets or 
shoot a seven in internal dicing remains 
to be seen. In the meantime, as a long- 
time advocate of positive UN action, 
we somehow wish that his name could 
have been U-Than instead of U-Thant. 


Good Example? 


WHETHER IT Is the presence of Roy 
Thomson in Britain’s publishing circles 
or the presence of George Drew ir 
diplomatic ones, there is no doubt tha: 
Canada is now fairly regularly men 
tioned in the British press. 


The last such reference we saw wa 
in the Times. In a special article 01 
Cyprus, the Times correspondent said 


“To the visitor, the sad thing is tha 
there is no thought of trying to buil: 
a nation. ‘Greeks will always be Greek 
and Turks will always be Turks’, sai 
Archbishop Makarios when I saw hin 
Could that not be changed in course 
time, as it was changed between Englis 
and French in Canada? The Arct 
bishop spread his hands”’. 

We know some other archbishops - 
not in Cyprus — who might sprea 
theirs too. 
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Munich and Some Old Friends: 








Kennedy’s talks with Gromyko proved U.S. can only deal with Russia over Berlin on basis of German initiative. 






Germany Looks Eastward Once Again 


EvER SINCE President Kennedy an- 
nounced his readiness to negotiate with 
Premier Khrushchov over Berlin the 
American air has been resounding with 
the cry “another Munich.” The theme 
has been plugged by every New York 
newspaper from the Times to the News, 
by most news magazines and weeklies, 
and by the networks. 

Henry Luce, of Time, has had the 
notion of bringing out a new edition of 
Why England Slept, the thesis on the 
Munich crisis which the President wrote 
when he was at Harvard. To make sure 
nobody misses the point there is a 
‘aricature of Kennedy as a sleeping 
ion on the cover of the reprint. 

This campaign reached a crescendo 
vhen the President and Gromyko got 
ogether at long last, and _ editorial 
vriters from end to end of the country 
egged Kennedy not to repeat Neville 
‘hamberlain’s mistake. No one con- 
erned in all this heavy breathing 
own the President’s neck seems to 
ave remembered just what the error 
1e¢ English Prime Minister committed 

as. 

At Munich Hitler got all he wanted 
rom Chamberlain because the English 
nd French right-wingers and conser- 
atives behind him were more afraid 
f Russia and Communism than they 
ere of Germany and Fascism. It is 
ignificant that the people who were 
lost delighted by Munich at the time 
re now the most vociferous in crying 
ut against concessions to Russia on the 
rerman question. 
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by Anthony West 


There is food for thought, too, in 
contemplation of the action the United 
States took at the time of Munich. It 
took no action. It did nothing when 
Czechoslovakia was later dismembered, 
and it again did nothing when Poland 
was overrun. It still took no action 
when Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Holland, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece, were invaded and enslaved. 

Russia was attacked in June 1941, 
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United 


and in December, after the 
States had declared war on Japan, Ger- 
many declared war on the United States. 
This was three years and three months 
after Munich and, although Roosevelt 
had been using all his considerable 
powers of persuasion to get a prepared- 
ness campaign going, the United States 
was not ready to take part in any 
major warlike operation for another 
full year. 

What Roosevelt was contending with 
was a fact of demography. There are 
more German-Americans than any 
other kind of American. They came in 
greater numbers, they bred faster, they 
retained more cohesion. they worked 
harder and became more solidly pros- 
perous, and they exerted and exert more 
social influence than any other single 
racial group. They are now the domi- 
nant element in the society as a whole 
and play the decisive role in shaping its 
attitudes. 

They were able to keep America 
neutral through the three-vear period 
after Munich, and in so doing they 
demonstrated that it has become im- 
possible for any U.S. President to 
follow an anti-German policy overtly, 
or possibly at all. They are heirs to the 
traditional German hatred of Slavs in 
general and of Russians in particular. 
and they have been able to legitimise 
their inheritance as anti-Communism. 

As a solidly anti-Russian, anti-Com- 
munist group the German-Americans 
find automatic allies in the Roman 
Catholics. The hierarchy inherits the 

























Grewe: An advisor to von Ribbentrop. 


traditional Roman hostility to Russia as 
the protecting power of the Greek- 
orthodox schismatics, and both the 
priesthood and the flock are naturally 
against atheistic Communism. 


By a curious historic accident a third 
group, the Americans of East European 
origin, have a parallel alignment. These 
are for the most part Slavs whose last 
effective contacts with their homelands 
date from the era before 1939. Thev 
preserve intact the feelings of hostility 
to Russia based on vivid parental 
memories of Czarist misrule. 


The shattering experience, perhaps 
the most disgusting and appalling in 
European history, of German rule from 
1939-44, in which more than 30 
million people were done to death as a 
matter of deliberately considered policy, 
has passed right over their heads. They 
are only aware of the post-war Russian 
occupations and they cannot imagine 
anything worse. 

They are immediately responsive to 
any anti-Russian noises made by cam- 
paigning Senators or Congressmen. The 
politicians, somewhat unrealistically, 
take their reactions to be those of their 
East European kinfolk, and they are 
thus even more influential than their 
gross numbers alone would justify. 

This three-part mass is the effective 
core of American public opinion today 
and may actually comprise a majority 
of the vote. The President became 
aware that he was running into it head 
on during the Summer, and when the 
time came for him to have his talks 
with Foreign Minister Gromyko he was 
painfully aware that for him to depart 
from a pro-German, anti-Russian stand- 


Grim reminder of war’s futility. Battles have been bitter, bloody and pointless. 


pat-on-Berlin policy would be political 
suicide. 

It is no longer in his power to make 
an agreement over Berlin with Russia. 
The facts of political life have him 
nailed to a no-compromise stance. 

When Gromyko left for home the 
President rather wistfully said that the 
only hope left was that the new Govern- 
ment produced by the recent German 
elections might be less intransigeant 
than the old. This was a tacit admission 
that the United States can only deal 
with Russia over Berlin on the basis of 
a German initiative. As at the time of 
Munich, the future has been put into 
German hands. 

Washington resounds to other echoes 
of the Munich era today. Dr. Grewe, 
the German Ambassador, was busy 
then as legal advisor to Hitler’s Foreign 
Minister von Rippentrop, and he pro- 
vided much of the legal double-talk 
which justified the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, and the carving up of 
Poland. 

In September 1941 he wrote the 
formal obituary of the USSR in von 
Ribbentrop’s foreign affairs publication. 
This announced that Russia had ceased 
to exist as a state and as a nation, and 
that international law could no longer 
be applied to it or to its peoples. This 
could be taken, very naively, as a piece 
of brag, but the real purpose of the 
declaration was to clear the way for 
the massacres of prisoners-of-war and 
civilians which had already begun, and 
which were intended to depopulate 
European Russia as a preparation for 
its colonisation by Nordics. 

Dr. Grewe was still on Ribbentrop’s 
staff when that gentleman, dissatisfied 
by the tempo of the exterminations in 
the Ukraine, proposed to foment an up- 
rising, so that the army could be 
brought in to help the SS to massacre 
all the Jews, Poles, and Ukrainians in 
an operation similar to that later ar- 
ranged to cleanse the Warsaw ghetto. 

Service in the foreign ministry in von 
Ribbentrop’s day was not exactly what 
is understood by “career diplomacy” 
outside of German circles. Dr. Grewe’s 
post-war return to public life as a lily- 
white professional diplomat was due 
to foresight. At the time of Stalingrad, 
Ribbentrop’s ministry sprouted a 
Neiderlage (defeat) section which had 
the task of seeing its personnel 
through the crisis of a possible defeat 
and of making plans for ensuring the 
continuity of Nazi policy. The person- 
nel were equipped with fake dossiers, 
(the so-called Persil packets — Persil 
being the name of the best-known Ger- 
man detergent) which provided them 
with career records dissociating them 
from all war crimes. 

When Dr. Adenauer had to recon- 
stitute a foreign service he called in a 





Dr. Blankenhorn, a Persilized Ribben- 
trop man who certainly knew all about 
what was done in Warsaw and who 
may very possibly have worked with 
the Neiderlage section. He set the Fed- 
eral Republic up with a diplomatic 
corps two-thirds of whom had been 
his colleagues in Ribbentrop’s time. 

He attached the former SS officer 
Gustav Sonnerhol to the office of the 
chancellory as its adviser on foreigr 
affairs under State-Secretary Walter 
Hallstein. Sonnerhol prepared a direc- 
tive in 1952 which has been the lode- 
stone of Adenauer’s foreign policy eve 
since. 

This document, fully worthy of Rib. 
bentrop himself, called for the concen- 
tration of every effort on the exploita 
tion of the cold war, in order to mak:< 
any agreement between Russia and the 
United States impossible. Dr. Grewe 
has been in Washington less than ten 
years, and in that time he has seen the 
Sonnerhol policy through to complete 
success, as complete as that which Rib- 
bentrop achieved before World War I! 
when he drove his wedge between Rus- 
sia on the one hand and Britain and 
France on the other. 

It may be asked, what was the poini 
of devoting almost a decade of effort 
to a negative aim? The answer is, of 
course, that the division of the two 
powers is the primary aim; the secon- 
dary aim, more important, is_ the 
achievement of Befreiung or literally, 
liberation. Dr. Adenauer announced 
that this, and not re-unification, was 
the national goal as long ago as 1952. 
The question is: What is to be lib- 
erated? 

The Chancellor has indicated that 
the territory concerned is Germany as 
it was in 1937, plus Silesia. This would 
not only reduce modern Poland to « 
mere shaving, it would even involve 
taking over some of pre-war Poland's 
territory. Adenauer’s transport minister 
Seebohm has called for a similar trun- 












































ation of Czechoslovakia, with the re- 
irn of the Sudeten-German areas, plus 
‘ohemia and Moravia, to Germany. 
Dr. Oberlaender, a former member 
f the Adenauer cabinet, (who partici- 
ated in the massacre of seven 
,ousand civilians in Lvov in two busy 
ays in 1941 when he was an SS man 
‘tached to the poetically named 
lightingale Battalion) more am- 
itiously extended the zone of Befreiung 
) the Danube Basin and something 
vosely referred to as “the European 
ast.” 

Dr. Robert Ingrim, a personal friend 

f Dr. Adenauer’s and a well-known 
; ight-wing journalist, has said that War- 
.w and Prague would be or should be 
liberated, along with “all that we have 
jost.” Walter Hallstein, who was the 
senior diplomatic advisor on the chan- 
cellory staff, says that the zone of Be- 
‘reiung goes “up to the Urals.” 

The vision is no longer described, as 
Hitler used to describe it, as the Greater 
Reich, but Nation Europa, a splendid 
affair which would include the Com- 
mon Market countries as well as the 
Slavic East. It would have a population 
of 550,000,000, and as a matter of con- 
venience and geographic common sense 
its capital would naturally be Berlin. 

No American could be asked to swal- 
low all this, nor do the Germans ask 
them to swallow the whole dream at 
one bite. At the start of the attack on 
Czechoslovakia Hitler only asked for 
simple justice — fair play and the right 
of self-determination for the Sudeten- 
Germans who had been unjustly sep- 
arated from the fatherland by the 
wickedness of the Versailles Treaty. 

Are the Sudeten-Germans in the 
picture today? They are. And is the 
Sudeten - German organisation secretly 
financed by the Federal Republic? It 
is And is the Sudeten-German associa- 
tion led by any chance by a former 
“azi who used to belong to Konrad 
Fenlein’s Sudeten Freikorps? It is, one 











































































































Dr. Becher. 

And does Dr. Becher maintain a 
Washington Bureau? He does. And is 
that run by a former Nazi? It is. Dr. 
Richard Sallet, a former employee of 
the late Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda 
ministry runs it. And does Dr. Sallet 
ask for fair play and the right of self- 
determination for the Sudeten-Germans 
who have been unjustly separated from 
the fatherland by the wicked Russians? 
He does. 

And do American figures in respon- 
sible and prominent positions give mes- 
sages to Dr. Sallet to be conveyed to 
Dr. Becher for publication in the Ger- 
man press telling the Sudeten-Germans 
that their friends in the United States 
will never forget them or their cause? 
They do. 


Dr. Becher’s paper, Volksbote, which 
editorially advocates the Befreiung 
policy in its most extreme terms, has 
in the past few years published mes- 
sages of encouragement and support 
from, among others, such men as: Ex- 


president Hoover, Senators Stuart 
Symington, Prescott Bush, Homer 
Capehart, William Proxmire, Karl 


Mundt, Olin Johnston, Eastland, Ellen- 
der, Gore, Byrd, Strom Thurmond, the 
inevitable Thomas J. Dodd, and Rep- 
resentatives: Speaker John McCormack, 
Carroll Reece, Walter Judd, John 
Taber, and Usher L. Burdick, who has 
the added distinction of having had 
speeches by the ex-Nazi Dr. Becher 
read into the Congressional Record. 


General Wedemeyer is representative 
of the group of senior officers who 
have also joined Dr. Sallet’s flock of 
well-wishers. There is indeed a lot to 
remind one of Munich and of the men 
who made it, the Londonderrys and the 
Astors, Lord Runciman, and the rest, 
around Washington these days. And 
there is something else, more primitive, 
and perhaps more fatal, in the air. All 
the noodles on Dr. Sallet’s elevated 
sucker list think that they are rationally 
for freedom against tyranny, and for 
democracy against Communism, but 
they are in fact taking sides in the in- 
terminable thousand-year war of land 
hunger which is one of the uglier blots 
on European civilisation. 


“Nature had formed Otto the Great 
(936-73) equal to the task set by his 
ambitions”, says the Cambridge Shorter 
Medieval History in its chatty way 
“___ he was also intent on extending 
Germany and Christianity beyond the 
Elbe with fire and sword in the Wend- 
ish Wars.” At his death he had got to 
the Oder-Neisse line and, as the Cam- 
bridge History says, he had re-estab- 
lished the Empire of the West or, as 
it was later called, the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


It is difficult to look at the map of 





























Blankenhorn: Set up diplomatic corps. 


his re-created state without a thrill of 
horror. Its eastern frontier is as near 
as makes no difference to the line 
which now serves as the division be- 
tween Communist Eastern Europe and 
the anti-Communist West. The realisa- 
tion that the line which is in question 
today is the same as that which over 
the centuries the Germans have been 
trying to push further East, and the 
Slavs have been as stubbornly trying to 
push back towards the Elbe, is 
peculiarly desolating. 


Generations have been eaten up in 
the struggle, acting and dying like 
mindless brutes; and for what? It is 
said that Otto the Great was taking the 
light of Christianity into pagan lands. 
The Comte de Ségur, who accompanied 
Napoleon to Moscow, explained that 
the necessity of defending the free 
Europe created by the Revolution from 
Asiatic despotism was behind that in- 
cursion. 


We now tell ourselves that Com- 
munist tyranny is on one side of the 
wall running through Berlin and demo- 
cratic freedom on the other. The terms 
are new, but the wall is on the old 
boundary, and it is the same old con- 
flict. 


It is hard not to suspect that in this 
Summer and Autumn of lost oppor- 
tunity, history has overtaken the United 
States, and that, without knowing it, 
America has taken up a role in the 
tragic drama of unreason whose epi- 
sodes—Lechfield, Lake Peipus, the two 
Tannenbergs, Poltava, Borodino, Se- 
vastopol, and Stalingrad—have all so 
far been bloody and, beyond anything, 
else in history, pointless. 




















Berlin and the Soviet Tests: 








Why We Should Not Fight Over Germany 


A WRITER IN A RECENT issue of a British 
weekly has offered this very succinct 
statement of the problem that lies at 
the centre of the arms race: 

“Of the many causes I prefer not to 
die for I should give priority to the 
reunification of Germany. I believe | 
am speaking for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the British people when I sav 
that the one clearly good result of two 
world wars is the permanent division 
of the Reich.” 

It is, of course, recognition of the 
permanence of this division that Russia 
seeks and the West will not concede. 

The gravest danger now lies in our 
acceptance of the thesis put forward by 
Adenauer, de Gaulle and the North 
American press that the callous Khrush- 
chov resumption of bomb-testing is not 
related solely to the German question; 
that it is, rather, the final revelation of 
Soviet imperial ambitions. 

In this NATO view the Berlin- 
Germanies question, while important, is 
just one of a whole range of political 
trouble spots in which the West must 
stand and be prepared to fight “no 
matter what the cost”. 

This is simple nonsense. The German 
problem is not to be compared in im- 
portance with any other problem area 
in the world. Since the Merovingian 
division of the ancient Frankish King- 
dom the peace of the West has de- 
pended upon stability in central Europe. 
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by Kenneth McNaught 


It is still so today and will remain so 
until China acquires the bomb. 

It was, for example, only a few 
months ago that we were told from 
Washington that we must be ready to 
fight to preserve the right-wing regime 
in Laos. Today we accept the very 
Laotian government which the United 
States had previously overthrown. Ac- 
commodation is still possible on the 
periphery; we so far refuse to negotiate 
in any realistic way in the area which 
the dominant Western allies know to 
be definitive. How realistic is this? 

A part of realism is to analyse cor- 
rectly the strengths and weaknesses of 
your opponent. We know a good deal 
about the military strength of the Soviet 
Union — but how accurately do we 
assess the power of Russian arguments? 

In this respect the resumption of 
testing has shown a remarkable ten- 
dency in the West to wishful thinking. 
When the recent series of Russian tests 
began we were justly shocked and we 
assumed that the rest of the world 
would forget the background of the 
bomb-testing problem in its rush to 
condemn Khrushchov. The most ex- 
treme example of this thinking in Can- 
ada has come from Lester Pearson who 
seriously proposed an attempt to have 
the UN declare Russia an aggressor. 

But Howard Green committed us to 
a similar position in his association with 
the UN resolution which appealed to 
Khrushchov to call a halt before the 
50 megaton peak was achieved. The 
measure of this commitment was the 
official distress occasioned by Dr. A. H. 
Zimmerman’s statement that the fall-out 
danger point would not be reached by 
the Russian tests. 

Now no one, except the governments 
of the Communist bloc, doubts the 
reasonableness or the urgency of the 
request. But in minimizing the argu- 
ments behind the tests our leaders and 
press have greatly strengthened the illu- 
sion of a trustworthy West, eager to 
negotiate treaties and disarmament but 
faced with an implacable foe who will 
stop at nothing to gain his ends and 
who cares not a whit for world opinion. 

Even liberal Canadian students of 
foreign policy have lent their skills to 
the propagation of this illusion. One of 
them recently outdid himself when he 


likened the advocates of disarmament 
to the cowardly by-standers in High 
Noon who refuse to help Sheriff Ken- 
nedy as he moves boldly forth to meei 
the black-hatted badman from _ the 
Kremlin. Schmalzy drama, perhaps, but 
this moralistic picture of absolute good 
versus absolute evil is an exceptionall\ 
fragile and even unworthy basis on 
which to erect a policy. 

What is the background that we so 
easily suppress as we develop our new 
picture of offended righteousness? To 
begin with, since 1955 it has been the 
West that has rejected ali proposals ot 
immediate steps in disarmament. 

Again, in 1958, after long pressure 
for the cessation of bomb-tests by such 
agencies as the Indian government and 
the Bandung Conference the United 
States declared that continued testing 
was necessary to maintain “the securits 
of the Free World.” Is this not precisel\ 
the argument being used by Khrush- 
chov? Where were the vociferous liberal 
protesters then? 

In 1958 the test score (i.e., number 
of explosions, of which some were ver\ 
“dirty” indeed) was: U.S.—169; USSR 
—55; Britain—21. In March of that 
year the USSR announced its decision 
“to discontinue unilaterally tests of any 
kind of atomic or hydrogen weapons.’ 
The United States and Britain neverthe 
less carried out the tests they had 
planned. 

In August the Conference of Expert: 
at Geneva argued that the problem 0: 
policing a test-ban could never b 
solved. But in September, while accep! 
ing the desirability of establishing con 
trol posts, the U.S. government als 
accepted the advice of a group led b 
Dr. Edward Teller to exclude from th 
ban all underground tests below th 
20 kiloton level (the size of the Hirc 
shima bomb)—and the test-ban talk 
produced no result. 

During the three years of the volu: 
tary test suspension (broken by th 
French efforts in the Sahara) everyor 
realized that the first state to resum 
testing would suffer heavily in the ey 
of world opinion. Khrushchov put « 
record several times the view that r 
sumption would be a crime again 
civilization—despite the fact that Russ 
had initiated ‘the voluntary moratoriu 





Resplendent in new uniforms, members of German Guard Battalion 


display stern faces which twice before have terrorized the world. 

























German air force boasts U.S. jets. 


it a time when she was “behind” in the 
ace. 

Unless one assumes that Khrushchov 

s actually insane there must, then, be 
compelling reasons for his tossing away 
‘uch a propaganda advantage. To what 
extent can we assess those reasons—and 
still not accept the Goldwater version? 

The reasons put forward by Russia 

are various, but they boil down to two 
essential ones: the failure to achieve a 
disarmament treaty, and the failure to 
gain a German peace treaty. In Soviet 
eves these goals are inseparably linked. 
Russia argues that in the tortuous 
history of disarmament negotiations it 
is the West that has drawn back at each 
crucial point—in 1955; again on the 
totality of a test-ban treaty; and in 1959 
when Khrushchov proposed “general 
and complete disarmament” together 
with any controls the West might wish. 

Possibly this was all bluff. But, if so, 

it was a bluff which the West refused 
to call. Instead we relapsed into inter- 
minable discussions about phased steps 
minor disarmament and wrapped 
he whole question in impenetrable cot- 
‘on wool. 

Again, according to the Russian case, 
ne West has moved steadily towards 
1e full arming of West Germany, and 
is not repudiated the goal (held 
lanimously by Adenauer, Strauss, 
randt,. Krone and every other West 
‘erman political leader) of “recover- 
g” the East German lands. The West. 

this view, has therefore been pre- 
ring military means to upset the 
ius quo in the Germanies and _ in- 
rporate East Germany in the NATO 
itary bloc. 

Into this context the Russians fit the 
‘rlin crisis with considerable ease. It 

they assert, a crisis manufactured by 
¢ West because the West requires 
riodic tension to hold its alliance to- 
ther and to justify such moves as the 

billion increase to the U.S. arms 


idget this year; and even further, that 
e Pentagon was looking for an excuse 
elf to resume testing. 

One of the most serious difficulties 
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in analyzing the Western replies to these 
arguments is that the public does not 
really know very much more about the 
origins of our own policy shifts than it 
does about those of the Kremlin. We 
Start with the assumption that our 
governments really do want an end to 
bomb-tests, and to achieve disarmament 
and peace. But when one gets down to 
cases there are apparent contradictions. 
On disarmament we have failed to 
test the validity of the Russian offers— 
especially those of 1955 and 1959. On 
test-bans we were forced into the three- 
year moratorium by a Russian initia- 
tive, and when the Russians themselves 
broke the spell this autumn the West 
met the situation with ambivalence. 
First came moral outrage (although 
the radio-active fallout from Russian 
testing does not yet equal that from 
previous British and American tests). 
Second came the irresistable call for re- 
sumption of U.S. underground tests and 
even atmospheric tests. The Rocke- 
fellers and the enthusiasts inside the 
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Barbed wire, armed guards, 
Administration and the Services will 
almost certainly win the day, just as 
did their counterparts in Russia. 

In this connection we have obviously 
much to fear from the growing military 
dominance in North American life and, 
particularly from the sharp rightward 
trend both in American public opinion 
and government. To the large number 
of Democratic “hard line” advocates, 
President Kennedy has added even 
harder line Republicans: John McCone 
in the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Lucius Clay as special emissary to Ber- 
lin, Douglas Dillon at the Treasury. 
William C. Foster in the new Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Perhaps, as James Reston recently 
suggested, this is clever strategy to 
undercut the strength of Senator Gold- 
water and the John Birchers; it is cer- 
tainly not designed to increase the 
chances of disarmament or of a genera! 









settlement in Europe. 

Recalling the CIA’s role in the Cuba 
escapade it is not very reassuring to 
note that the Agency is now headed by 
one of the chief advocates of American 
resumption of bomb-testing. At the 
Senate hearing on McCone’s appoint- 
ment it was recorded that he had con- 
demned his opponents for trying “to 
create fear in the minds of the un- 
informed that radioactive fallout from 
A-bomb tests endangers life.” 

Beyond this is the impressive cam- 
paign to convince ihe American people 
that “you too can survive a nuclear 
war.” The President lent his weight to 
this in the September 15 issue of Life 
an issue which made the thoroughly 
irresponsible statement that 97 out of 
100 people can be saved in a nuclear 
assault on the United States. 

Irresponsible, because even the “pro- 
fessional” estimates of the Rand Cor- 
poration (which supports the campaign 
in general) predict that a 97 per cent 
survival rate would have to assume “a 
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reflect disunity still festering in Berlin. 


very small attack delivering 300 mega- 
tons” exclusively on military targets 
The President himself, according to 
Stewart Alsop, told Congressional 
leaders that a war would cost 70 mil- 
lion American lives. 

The point is that, with the all-out 
co-operation of Herman Kahn, the 
Rand Corporation and others who are 
close to the President, the press is 
assiduously endeavoring to propagate 
the idea that a nuclear war is not an 
impossible concept; that it could be 
won, and that a majority of Americans 
could survive it. 

But even the evidence in the press 
is a pale measurement of the real pres- 
sures bearing in upon the President. In 
September, as an example of the 
groups pressing for a really “tough” 
policy, the powerful American Air 
Force Association issued its 1961 policy 
statement. This association is subsidized 



















(if not entirely financed) by the avia- 
tion-missile industry and represents the 
views of that military-industrial elite 
against which even Eisenhower warned 
in his farewell address. 

The statement is a_ bloodthirsty 
document whose central theme is stated 
thus: 

“Complete eradication of the Soviet 
system must be our goal—our obliga- 
tion to all free people—our promise of 
hope to all who are not free . . . There 
is no reason to believe that nuclear 
weapons, no matter how they may in- 
crease in numbers and ferocity, mark 
the end of the line in military systems 
development . . . The search for new 
and advanced systems must have a high 
priority in our military research and de- 
velopment.” 

When one considers that we are 
steadily risking war in Berlin, the 
militarization of American democracy 
takes on considerable importance and 

| ™ 


cannot be regarded as irrelevant to the 
Soviet test resumption. 

At the centre of both the disarma- 
ment and Berlin questions is the enig- 
matic personality of Kennedy. On the 
one hand is the President who can tell 
an audience at Chapel Hill: “Mankind 
must put an end to war, or war will 
put an end to mankind.” On the other 
is the President who can add $4 billion 
dollars to the arms budget, boast that 
the output of M-14 rifles has increased 
from 9,000 to 44,000 a month, and 
order the resumption of testing. But 
most frightening is his approach to the 
central European question. 

He insists that the Berlin crisis was 
occasioned by Russian threats and that 
these threats must be “resisted” by all 
means. Yet the only threat has been 
the one to sign a treaty of peace with 
the German Democratic Republic, thus 
recognizing its international position as 
being equal to that of West Germany. 
From the beginning of the crisis last 
summer down to the latest testing of 
permit regulations and tank manoeuver- 
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ing, all the provocations have come 
from West Berlin. 

The Western argument is that the 
Russian threat to sign a peace treaty 
with East Germany is a threat to the 
whole Western position in Berlin, and 
that our solemn pledge has been given 
to protect the West Berliners. There- 
fore we cannot agree to accept a treaty 
which would transfer control of the 
access routes from Russian to East Ger- 
man authority. How strong are these 
arguments? 

To begin with, the circumstances in 
which the division of Berlin occurred 
have long since disappeared, and vir- 
tually everyone outside West Germany 
agrees that the Western position in Ber- 
lin, deep inside East Germany, is 
utterly anomalous. Once we established 
a West German state, and this was fol- 
lowed by the Soviet creation of an East 
German state, the purpose of a divided 
Berlin (and of a Western presence in 


New German army marches again to songs glorifying the old conflicts. 


Berlin at all) was gone. 

It has gone, that is, unless one as- 
sumes that the original purpose of 
quadripartite control, namely the re- 
unification of Germany, is still enter- 
tained. This is, of course, the sticking 
point. In admitting West Germany to 
NATO, and pushing her rearming as 
hard as possible, we made her the 
dominant NATO partner outside the 
United States. 

We are no longer able to limit her 
foreign policy goals, and those goals 
boil down to the reunification of Ger- 
many—inside NATO—and rejection of 
the Oder-Neisse Polish boundary. With 
all this we now refuse diplomatic recog- 
nition of an East German state which 
has not only eschewed demands for re- 
unification but has offered all possible 
guarantees for the security of West 
Berlin. 

One must also note that while ob- 
servers in West Germany seem con- 
vinced that the permanent division of 
the Reich is a fact widely accepted by 
West Germans they have difficulty ex- 





plaining why it is still necessary for all 
West German parties to espouse reuni- 
fication and even nuclear arms; why 
there is need in the Bonn government 
for a “minister of all-German affairs”; 
or why West Germany brings diplo- 
matic pressure to bear on any state that 
does recognize East Germany. 

In fact it is no more realistic to re- 
fuse to recognize East Germany than it 
is to refuse to recognize China. But 
the advantages of an early recognition 
of East Germany are even greater than 
those which would follow recognition 
of China. 

Whether or not Khrushchov is right 
in his assessment of the danger to East 
Germany and therefore to Russia, there 
can be no doubt that he believes that 
the threat is real — and that he as- 
sociates the non-recognition of East 
Germany with the reluctance of the 
West to accept the Russian challenge 
on disarmament. It is worth recalling 
Walter Lippmann’s interview earlier this 
year with Khrushchov: 

“It was clear to me at the end of a 
long talk that in Mr. K’s mind the 
future of Germany is the key question. 
I sought first to understand why he 
thinks the German problem is so 
urgent, and so I asked him whether, 
since agreement was so far off, a stand- 
still of five or ten years might not be 
desirable. He said this was impossible. 

“Why? Because there must be a Ger- 
man solution before Hitler’s generals 
with their 12 NATO divisions get 
atomic weapons from France and the 
United States. Before this happens there 
must be a peace treaty defining the 
frontiers of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and stabilizing the existence of the East 
German state. 

“Otherwise, West Germany will drag 
NATO into a war for the unification 
of Germany and the restoration of the 
old eastern frontiers.” 


From the West’s point of view no 
interest can be served, other than that 
of West German nationalism, by the 
non-recognition of East Germany. Our 
obligations to the West Berliners can 
best be met by re-settling them in West 
Germany. 


If these steps were taken, together 
with serious negotiation on military dis- 
engagement in central Europe, and a 
calling of the Russian bid on immediate 
general disarmament there would be 
real hope of stability in the region 
which still lies at the heart of East- 
West relations. 


Unhappily Secretary of State Rusk 
and the President have been pushed by 
the powerful rightist forces in the 
United States into specific repudiation 
of such a program. We may yet find 
ourselves burned in a war for German 
reunification. 
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Cabinet Splits and the Next Election 


[HE MONTHS WHICH remain before the 
1ext general election can be counted on 
the fingers of one, at the most of two, 
hands. The Conservative Government 
has less and less time in which to make 
the decisions which will hurt or help 
its chances of success, a success that 
as yet is by no means certain. 

The ultimate responsibility for mak- 
ing the big decisions rests with John 
Diefenbaker. Since, after leading the 
country through a period of its lowest 
post-war rate of economic growth and 
its highest post-Depression level of un- 
employment, the Conservative Party 
cannot safely appeal to the public on 
the basis of its record alone, the Prime 
Minister will have to find some less 
rational, more emotional, issue to catch 
the voters’ eye. 

He has already sent up trial balloons 
on “socialism versus free enterprise” 
without any noticeable public reaction. 
A stronger possibility now is an appeal 
for a mandate to arm the defence 
forces with weapons equal to those of 
their most obvious enemy. 

For the grandstand show Diefen- 
baker will rely on his own deep politi- 
cal intuition. But for the side attrac- 
‘ions which can spell the difference be- 
‘ween victory or failure in dozens of 
ndividual ridings across the country, 
e will be sharing the decision-making 
vith 23 men and one woman: the 
ederal cabinet. 

The cabinet in conference stands at 
ne apex of the Parliamentary system; 

is the fountainhead from which flow 

‘atements of policy, legislative pro- 
ouncements and decisions both ad- 
linistrative and political. In the secrecy 
t the cabinet chamber even the Prime 
linister is supposed to be no more 
ian an equal. 

In such a group of seekers after the 

ansitory glory and power of political 

iccess it is inevitable that cracks 
iould appear. First there are the 
ynest differences of opinion that arise 
om different backgrounds and ex- 
2rience; then come the dishonest dif- 

‘rences based upon prejudice or politi- 

\| advantage, and finally, there are the 

pen divisions forged by ambitions and 

ashes of wills. 

A catalogue of these differences, 
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minor and major, would be thick. 
Among the more important ones: 

External Affairs Minister Howard 
Green versus Defence Minister Doug- 
las Harkness on nuclear arms; Post- 
master General William Hamilton ver- 
sus Secretary of State Noel Dorion on 
relations with the Union Nationale — 
whether to break openly in the hope of 
cutting inevitable electoral losses in 
Quebec, or whether to hold on for one 
more round; Justice Minister Davie 
Fulton versus Trade Minister George 
Hees on the combines legislation; 
Transport Minister Balcer versus De- 
fence Production Minister Raymond 
O’Hurley on re-equipping TCA with 
Canadian-built CL-44s or U-.S.-built 
DC-8Fs; Works Minister David Walker, 
who insisted on a high NHA rate to 
keep mortgages attractive to private 
capital (although he took the credit 
when the rate was lowered), versus 
those who wanted the rate lowered to 
cut housing costs; Hees versus Balcer 
on amalgamation of TCA with privately 
owned CPA; on budgetary matters, the 
wheeler-dealer spenders like Alvin 
Hamilton versus the conservatives led 
by Finance Minister Fleming. 

Some of these differences — for in- 
stance, those over nuclear weapons and 
on relations with Quebec’s Union 
Nationale — are serious enough to echo 
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Dief: Time for the grandstand show. 





outside cabinet meetings into the party 
as a whole and from there to the press 
and to the public. 

During the pre-election months, de- 
termined attempts will be made to pre- 
serve the facade of cabinet unity and, 
at the same time, pressures to widen 
the divisions will be felt on all sides. 

One pressure comes from fear. At 
least four ministers — W. J. Browne of 
Newfoundland, Gordon Churchill of 
Manitoba and Pierre Sevigny and Noel 
Dorion of Quebec are as likely as not 
to lose their seats if the Liberals make 
anything like a strong comeback. 
Another three ministers could also go 
down to defeat. If even a few of these 
seats fall, it will mean openings nearer 
the top for junior ministers. 

An impending cabinet shuffle — a 
customary pre-election ritual — has 
stimulated jockeying for positions to 
catch the Prime Minister’s eye. Before 
leaving on his late-October jaunt to 
Japan, Diefenbaker hinted strongly that 
a major switch-around of cabinet posts 
was in the offing. The promotion of 
former Mines Minister Paul Comtois to 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec leaves 
a spot open for a game of musical 
chairs. 

There had been speculation that 
Revenue Minister George Nowlan 
would yield to the advice of his doctors 
and withdraw to less turbulent waters. 
But it is clear that Nowlan — one of 
the most popular and frequently one of 
the most under-rated members of the 
cabinet — has decided to remain and 
bargain his chances against another 
heart attack. 

Other moves are likely to increase 
the scope of cabinet rearrangement. 
Finance Minister Fleming is clearly at 
the end of his line. For four lonely 
years he sought to hold off attacks upon 
the public purse by Conservatives 
hungry, after 22 lean years in Opposi- 
tion, for the applause that comes with 
public expenditures. Fleming believes in 
the sanity of a balanced budget. Being 
finance minister during four years when 
two recessions followed each other with 
scarcely a pause and when the eco- 
nomic slowdown and persistent unem- 
ployment compelled unprecedented 
peacetime budget deficits has been a 
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frustrating experience 
Two vears ago, Fleming seemed cer- 
tain to win the external affairs portfolio 
left vacant by the death of Sidney 
But Diefenbaker could find no 
successor to his tough and incorrigibly 
hard-working finance minister, and 
kind-uncle Howard Green got the pro- 

eet. 
Today. Fleming is stuck in a job that 
offers him no future, no joy. and no 
He hankers for the prestige and 
amor of the vacant ambassadorship 
in Washington. His reputation within 
the party has been hurt by the Coyne 
and his reputation in Ottawa 
damaged by his having allowed himselt 
to take part in the attempt to smear 
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It is a time to be unswervingiy pro- 
Canadian. even if this means forcing 
TCA to take unsuitable Canadian 
manufactured planes instead of the 
U.S. models it needs to face trans- 
Atlantic competition; to be passionate! 
n favor of the “litth man” whatever 
the realities of business economics and 
foreign competition 

It is a time to assess the damage that 
will be done to Conservative candidates 
oy the mud flung by Salvas Commission 
awvers at the party's Union Nationale 
allies against the value of the slush 
funds and riding-by-riding organization 
which the UN can still provide. 

Most dramatic of these clashes be- 
tween strong-willed individuals, both 


seeking to get their ideas adopted by the 
cabinet at large. is the one ag 
n Green and Harkness. The gravel- 
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voiced external affairs minister has 
hitched his reptuation to a program of 
winning the big nations over to a sen- 
sible disarmament policy. 

Although a more experienced diplo- 
mat would never have set out on such 
a course with such high hopes, Green 
has been beaten by events beyond his 
control anger than by his own failings 

ethod of operation. The 
war clouds. the biatant 
prea and the West's harden- 
re have simply thrust Canada 
to wait. as a middle power 
the big-league bargaining table. 
While he was still in full-flight. Green 
that his policy of dis- 


Was determined t 

armament negotiation required that 
Canada itself should not acquire nu- 
clear weapons. He argued that this 





fence Minister Harkness, who decided 
ago to convince his 
cabinet colleagues, and the public, that 
Canada must stand with its Allies and 
not flinch from the _ responsibilities 
t upon a nation rich enough to 
afford nuclear weapons. 
this contest. Green 
the ascendancy for 


tart of 


lea rly in 
a - e 
side. Events have now won the PM 
the © ‘hard stand” of Harkness. 
The decision has certainly been taken: 
all that remains is to pick the right 
moment to make the announcement. 
case-history of the benefits 
and pitfalls of a carefully planned pro- 
grat selling an idea to government 
can be found in Trade Minister Hees’ 
export drive. 

Hees launched his campaign last 
December within weeks of moving to 





the senior portfolio from the Transport 
Department. Hees, whose goal is lead 
ership of the party, seized upon export: 
as a way of enlarging his reputatior 
and of keeping his name before th 
public. 

His first step was to organize a mam 
moth Trade Promotion Conference an: 
to underwrite this he out-argue 
Finance Minister Fleming and wrung 
cheque for a cool $100,000 throug 
Treasury Board. His next step was t 
have the Design Council transferre: 
from the ivory tower reaches of th 
National Gallery to his own depar 
ment where it could work more close! 
with industry. 

Then he set out to convince th 
Justice Department that its Combine 
Branch should do everything possib! 
to encourage firms to form combine 
for export sales, a move that has prac 
tically forced the Justice Departmen 
into making judgments about the lav 
which are the proper concern of the 
courts. Finally, Hees was able to per- 
suade the chartered banks to forget 
their mutual suspicions and co-operate 
to form a new export credits organiza- 
tion to finance sales of manufactured 
goods. 

Through the early months of 196! 
Hees and his department were riding 


the dizzy crest of success. Exports 
climbed each month and the gap be- 
tween imports and exports steadily 


narrowed to the point where an annual 
export surplus for the first time since 


1952 seemed assured. 
But in the high summer Hees took 
his first fall. He failed to convince 


Fleming of the practicability or useful- 
ness of providing special subsidies or 
tax concessions to exporters. He did, 
however. get a boost from the budget 
in devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
to bring our export prices down. 

But in recent months, the export 
drive. heralded with so much and such 
skillful publicity, has begun to lose 
steam. The underlying causes of 
Canada’s weaknesses vis-a-vis h 
foreign competitors have begun to have 
their effect. Much of the export st 
cesses can now be traced to isolat 
reasons. such as Britain's dropping 
import contro!s which permitted a flo. 
of North American § manufactur 
goods to enter that market for the fi: 
time since the war. 

One can expect Hees shortly to se: < 
new fields to conquer. For he, mc 
than anyone else perhaps in the cabin 
is seeking additional personal power 

But it is up to his colleagues sin; 
and collectively to see that his 
other personal power plays do not Ic 2 
the party’s own power. For without ti t 
central power none of them have ar - 
thing. 
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Report from Accra: 





Ghana May Survive Its Current Troubles 


[HE COMMONWEALTH is in -danger of 
osing Ghana as a member if the cur- 
ent spate of vociferous criticism of the 
shanaian government and its legal 
stratagems continues. 

This is not to say that there isn't 
onsiderable justification in many of 
the charges. To a convinced Western 
democrat there is much disorder in this 
African nation’s ruling house. But it’s 
felt here by sober and responsible ob- 
servers and officials of every political 
hue that the Commonwealth’s adamant 
refusal to see Ghana in its own social 
and geographical context is doing ir- 
reparable damage. 

Geoffrey Bing, the Attorney General 
until the end of September and still a 
key figure in the ruling coalition of 
President Kwame Nkrumah, puts the 
case most succinctly: 

“Ghanaians — especially in the gov- 
ernment — see those countries that 
have left the Commonwealth in the en- 
viable position of being blameless. At 
the same time they suffer this great 
flood of comment and criticism from 
London and other Western capitals, 
much of it based either on incomplete 
nformation or outright lies. Not un- 
easonably they are concluding that the 
ommonwealth is becoming a liab lity.” 

On the face of it the principal 
harges against Ghana make depressing 
eading. In the process of building a 
ne-party state, Nkrumah and his allies 
1 the Convention People’s Party have 
nposed thoroughgoing censorship of 
ie press (directly by law and indirectly 

Staffing the handful of surviving 
2wspapers and magazines with staunch 
PP supporters); have made parts 
embership a condition of trades union 
id farmers’ union organization; have 

ade it illegal to criticise the President: 

‘ve established a star chamber court 

three judges with no right of appeal 

id have organized a smartly efficient 

cret police cadre. 

At the time of writing more than 

10 opposition politicians and poten- 
al labor agitators are being held 

jail under the blanket Preventive De- 
ntion Act in force in the country. In 

e familiar pattern of dictatorship one 
nds that citizens of all classes now 
iute their criticisms against the Gov- 
‘ment and when they do talk they 


Ghanaian troops. In dictatorship’s 
familiar pattern, might is right. 


by Donald Gordon 


parade the same grumbling resentments 
as their fellows in Portugal. Spain or 
the iron curtain lands. 

At the same time the monolithic 
party apparatus has grown to encom- 
pass the major women’s organizations. 
the biggest youth g j ] 
up even the Bov Scouts in the near 
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of the police and 
generally that n 
increasingly publ 
will be open for 


to outright violen 
of expression. Only bs 
disaffected. can 

sisted. 





That’s the case against the Govern- nation should adopt (even now the 
ment in Ghana now—za case given extra pressure for a tribally organized tedere- 
bite for Westerners by the accompany- won persisis in Many Tegmoms). sociz 
ing trend evident on all] sides here to- disagreements on who should pei the 
wards the Eastern Bloc. On such evi- obs and jursdiction. economic dis- 
dence it could be argued that Ghana agreements on how the lmmec fe- 
is fast becoming an authoritarian dic- sources of the nation should be shared 
tatorship almost certain to drift into the out for the huge job of education. con- 
Iron Curtain bloc in the near future sruchon and development facing 


















Nkrumah addressing African independents. An opportunity to be won or lost. 


the Republic of Ghana. 

In addition, a totally different tradi- 
tion provides the taproot of Ghanaian 
social and political organization. For 
centuries the peoples of what now is 
Ghana were ruled by chiefs—in effect 
one-party rulers who accepted the coun- 
sel and advice of tribal elders but were 
absolute so long as they stayed within a 
framework of generalized consent. 

Only a _ catastrophe, a_ colossal 
blunder or physical collapse provided 
cause for removal and even that was 
taken care of institutionally through 
the family in the tribe designated as 
kingmakers. 

As time went by this structure has 
been moderated progressively to pro- 
vide for greater responsibility but al- 
ways within the framework of a one- 
party system. At no time have there 
been opposition elders and government 
elders ranged against exch other. It has 
always been seen as a joint responsi- 
bility of all working on the one side. 

In addition, the successive colonial 
rulers here have followed this system— 
making deals with the chiefs in each 
area and placing themselves at the top 
of a hierarchical, one-party structure. 
If anything, they were even more reso- 
lute than their African subjects in 
stamping out organized opposition. 

Consequently the parliamentary sys- 
tem applied to Ghana at independence 
has been an essentially unnatural struc- 
ture. Allowing for a formal, organized 
Opposition encouraged the divisions 
within the country and ran counter to 
the long-established tradition. 

And so the present situation de- 
veloped. With a clear and acknowledged 
majority mandate (reflecting its role as 
the main coalition favoring indepen- 
dence) the CPP was elected to power 
—just as the chiefs of old were. Once 
in power it has sought to consolidate 
its position in the traditional manner. 
And that has meant, in part, the legis- 
lation that London condemns. 


‘Authoritarian, yes,” comments Bing, 
“But authoritarian in a traditional man- 
ner—not as one would find in Nazi 
Germany or even France today.” 

Proof of the pudding? The CPP it- 
self provides some impressive evidence. 
While still generally united in support 
of Doctor Nkrumah, the Party’s in- 
ternal spectrum covers an impressively 
wide range. 

One hears daily of full and forth- 
right criticism of Government policies 
— in Parliament, at public meetings, 
over the tasty Star beer served up in 
local bistros, even in the Government 
ministries themselves. Censorship and 
the courts may have dampened down 
the official Opposition but at the mo- 
ment there is no fear of either within 
the monolith itself’ 

(It’s not irrelevant, either, to note 
that the Opposition has played a fairly 
large part in achieving its own emascu- 
lation. Many of its candidates have been 
proven rascals anxious to feather their 
own financial nests, others have been 
recruited from the colonial-era elite 
which openly opposed independence, 
still others have resorted to violence 
and irregularities clearly illegal by any 
criminal code. The Government main- 
stays haven't been angels either but they 
have had no monopoly on sin.) 

Looking to the future, the prospects 
are promising. Given another five to 
seven years of relative stability, most 
political observers here conclude that a 
transition may in fact be effected. From 
within the CPP, as tribal ties slowly 
loosen (a process being actively en- 
couraged by Nkrumah himself), there 
is a good chance that a viable and 
workable formal Opposition will de- 
velop. 

Because of common roots it will be 
able to work within the necessary 
framework of give-and-take required 
for a parliamentary democracy. In fact, 
it is suggested that strong arms now are 
essential if such a development is to 





Ghana’s Nkrumah: Censorship of the 


press and an efficient secret police. 





ever become a reality. 

And party trends now favor this 
conclusion. Already in the wave of 
younger CPP lieutenants coming to the 
fore there is a clear split between 
moderates and activists. At the same 
time both wings of opinion agree on 
ground rules barring the outright ag- 
gressions now mounted against the 
present Opposition. That alone suggests 
a genesis. 

Mind you, having moderated the 
critical comments one is still able to see 
many unsettling developments in 
Ghana. Public spending—committed to 
sacred cows such as Ghana Airways, 
the Black Star Steamship Line, the as- 
sorted national monuments and _ the 
shaky structure of aid to African allies 
and liberation movements — is still 
alarming. There is the real possibility 
of national bankruptcy within 18 
months if some saner policies are not 
applied. This alone could force ever 
harsher government repression leading 
to a real police state. 

And at the same time the leftist in- 
filtration could also lead to troubles. 
Through indoctrinated students in key 
technical and teaching posts and a neat 
blend of commerical credits the Soviet 
Bloc could very well achieve a takeover 
within the next ten years. 

But in both cases the doubts 
shouldn’t obscure the hopeful possibili- 
ties. 

If, instead of concentrating on what 
could go wrong, Western—especially 
Commonwealth—nations dig in with 
aid, constructive and diplomatic advice 
and some general understanding, Ghana 
can continue to be a Commonwealth 
showcase. But if we go further on our 
carping spree, we can expect to lose a 
partner and an opportunity. 














































Bigger Payloads on Wings: 


The Growing Business of Air Cargo 


AIR CARGO IS THE SLEEPING giant of 
aviation — and it is the impact of 
Canadian aeronautical technology which 
will awaken the giant and spark the 
forthcoming boom. 

The Canadair CL-44, first truly spe- 
cialised high-performance, all-cargo air- 
craft to go into production is now en- 
tering service with several of the largest 
U.S. all-cargo carriers and shows every 
promise of being the major technical 
and economic breakthrough long 
awaited in this particular field. 

Although originally based upon the 
proven Bristol-Britannia design, the CL- 
44 is in fact a completely redesigned 
aircraft intended solely for air cargo 
use. It has a payload of 33 tons, full 
trans-Atlantic range capability, and will 
be able to operate from nearly all the 
world’s major airports. 

Its swing tail, in conjunction with a 
completely mechanised cargo hand- 
ling system, results in a ground turn- 
around time of one hour compared with 
about five hours for conventional piece 
loading; one result is that the aircraft 
can be unloaded and reloaded within 
the time needed for refuelling. 

It is its ingeniously designed, inte- 
grated loading system which makes the 
CL-44 uniquely suited for the purposes 
of the all-cargo airlines. An enormous 
amount of research and experimental 
work was carried out before the design 
of the system was approved for produc- 
tion. The successful design of the swing 
tail, in itself a major engineering 
achievement, permits access to the fuse- 
lage through the very large opening pre- 
sented when the tail is swung aside. 

The cargo loading system uses thin, 
light pallets made from aircraft-quality 
plywood panels and aluminum sheets 
riding on lubricant-impregnated nylon 
rubbing strips. Each pallet weighs only 
140 lbs. and is only half an inch thick 
but has a load capacity of 8,000 Ibs. 
Cargo can be pre-loaded onto these 
pallets ready to be slid into the aircraft 
as soon as the tail is swung aside. 

To speed up pallet loading into the 
aircraft, a cargo transfer platform is 
used. It has an upper level to transfer 
loaded pallets and a lower transfer level 
for bins which go under the floor of the 
aircraft. The platform can be attached 
to the airplane, becoming in effect an 
extension of the fuselage. 
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As fuel is pumped into the aircraft 
and it begins to sit lower, the platform 
adjusts so that the platform and fuse- 
lage always remain in alignment. Once 
the transfer platform has been attached 
to the airplane and levelled for loading, 
a forklift truck, overhead monorail, or 
loading bridge is used to place each 
container or pallet on the platform 
upper level where a roller conveyor 
sitting slightly above the aircraft floor 
level permits easy movement of the 
pallet into the airplane. 

The pallets, pre-loaded inside the air 
cargo company’s warehouse, are taken 
to the aircraft on dollies. By the use of 
this system most of the actual labor of 
loading can be completed in the com- 
pany’s warehouse before the aircraft 
arrives and there is obviously a very 


considerable saving of time over con- 
ventional loading methods. 

It has often been assumed that the 
design of an air-freighter would be con- 
siderably simpler than the design of 
passenger carrying aircraft. In fact, this 
is far from the truth. As E. H. Higgins, 
Canadair’s vice-president, engineering, 
points out, a human passenger as an 
item of cargo is a remarkably adaptable 
and co-operative package. 

It takes itself from the point of ori- 
gin out to the airport at its own ex- 
pense, sorts itself out at the terminal 
according to destination, loads itself on 
board the aircraft, packs itself into a 
standard container and lashes itself 
down. On arrival at its destination, it 
detaches its own tie-down fittings, re- 
moves itself from the container, un- 





CL-44 or DC-8F? 


THAT THE SWING-TAIL CL-44 is by 
far the finest all-cargo aircraft avail- 
able is indisputable. The fact that the 
all-cargo U.S. airlines have gone out- 
side their own national boundaries to 
buy it is the best proof possible. Why. 
then, did TCA decide to pass up the 
Canadian aircraft in favor of Douglas 
DC-8F jets, made in the U.S? 

TCA says that the reasons for its 
decision are wholly technical and 
financial. The jets offer the possibility 
of mixed configurations—part cargo, 
part passenger, in ratios which can 
be changed by the addition or re- 
moval of extra seats. The CL-44 is 
purely a cargo aircraft, albeit a highly 
efficient one. 

TCA feels that, in spite of the op- 
timistic predictions being made by 
proponents of air freight, it would 
still not be possible to drum up air 
freight business in this country or 
abroad on a scale which would justify 
the immediate purchase of CL-44s. 

It also emphasizes the difficulties 
of adding a new and different type 
of aircraft to its fleet at a time when 
standardisation of maintenance tech- 
niques and stocking of only minimum 
supplies of spares is one of the keys 
to efficient operation. 





A Major Decision 


Canadair, however, having carried 
out an aggressive and successful sales 
program in the U.S. feels that it is 
now being “let down” by TCA’s re- 
fusal to buy the Canadian product. 
They feel that further prospective 
purchasers in the U.S. and elsewhere 
may well take their cue from the 
action of Canada’s domestic airline. 

Canadair argues that TCA has been 
slow in developing the air freight side 
of its business and suggests that the 
immediate employment of CL-44s, 
coupled with an aggressive sales ap- 
proach to prospective users of air 
freight, would ultimately produce re- 
sults justifying the purchase. They 
also feel that TCA tends to exag- 
gerate the problems of maintenance, 
especially since its manufacturing 
facility is very close to TCA’s over- 
haul base in Montreal. 

There are many other side issues. 
The CL-44s are slower than the jets 
but they are also cheaper to buy. The 
CL-44s are quieter and can use 
shorter runways; the jets are faster 
and have a larger carrying capacity. 
Canadair’s arguments on air cargo 
potentials are heavily documented by 
masses of statistics. TCA’s rebuttals 
are bolstered by practical experience. 
































































loads itself from the aircraft and, 
finally, delivers itself at its own expense 
to the point of its intended delivery. 

The designer of a cargo aircraft has 
much more difficult merchandise to 
deal with. Item weights can cover a 
range of from one pound to 10,000 
pounds. Dimensions vary from one inch 
to over 100 in all directions. Of even 
greater concern to the cargo aircraft 
designer is the wide range of densities 
which in current operations may vary 
all the way from two pounds to 100 
pounds per cubic foot. 

Provision for creature comforts 
which must be built into passenger air- 
craft cannot be eliminated from a cargo 
aircraft for it must be suitable for the 
transportation of everything from babv 


tionize the whole concept of air freight 
and bring air cargo transportation with- 
in the range of many manufacturers 
who have hitherto found this high- 
speed form of transportation out of 
their reach because of cost. 

If the rates at present in effect in 
the U.S., regarded by all-cargo airlines 
as archaic, are modified, they estimate 
that they can cut their rates down to 
as low as eight cents or even six cents 
per ton mile which will have a radical 
effect on volume and load factors. If 
they are permitted to operate on a rate 
tariff adjusted to the class of traffic 
involved, they expect to be able to con- 
trol the mix so that the average return 
will be in the region of 13 cents per 
ton mile. 





Flying Tiger Line was one of first commercial carriers to operate CL-44s. 


chicks to horses. An efficient air con- 
ditioning and pressurization system is 
essential. 

Part of the enormously increased 
potential of the CL-44 as a cargo 
carrier Over conventionally powered air- 
craft now operating is its use of turbo- 
prop engines. The engine on a piston- 
powered Super Constellation weighs 
about 6,000 Ibs. and develops 3,400 
h.p. The engine in the CL-44 weighs 
2,200 Ibs. and develops 5,730 h.p.; thus 
considerably more horsepower is de- 
veloped by each engine while there is 
an exceptional saving in weight. 

When this gain is multiplied by the 
four engines it becomes apparent that 
turboprop power confers enormous ad- 
vantages. The extra power provides 
considerably increased lift and the 
weight saving can be converted into 
payload. Moreover, turbines can burn 
kerosene instead of high-grade gasoline 
and fuel costs are reduced. 

It was estimated that the DC-4, 
which carried the bulk of air freight for 
several years immediately after the war, 
had direct operating costs of 20 cents 
per ton mile. This was reduced to nine 
cents per ton mile when the more 
modern Constellations were introduced 
into service, but the CL-44 will cut 
them to about four cents per ton mile. 

What the introduction of the CL-44 
will do, in effect, is completely revolu- 
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This rate is well below rail express 
and is in perhaps the top third of all 
surface rates. At this level some esti- 
mates put the potential traffic in North 
America at over 40,000 million ton 
miles per year. 

The main advantage offered by air 
cargo is, of course, a tremendous saving 
in time. Only the very fastest trains 
travel coast-to-coast within four days, 
and in the U.S. the national freight 
average is over 17 days. The trans- 
continental truck average is approxi- 
mately 10 days. A turboprop aircraft 
can make the same coast-to-coast trip 
in approximately seven hours. 

The Flying Tiger Line, one of the 
first to operate CL-44s, is giving 100 
per cent co-operation to Canadair by 
providing extensive assistance in the 
design of a practical commercial cargo- 
loading system. At Chicago’s O’Hare 
field a new terminal is being con- 
structed, designed especially to take full 
advantage of the new aircraft’s features. 

This terminal is the prototype for 
others which will later be constructed 
at San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Newark. It is a two-storey building and 
the first floor, which covers 32,000 sq. 
ft., will be utilized as a receiving, load- 
ing and pallet make-up area. It will 
have 14 truck and trailer positions with 
additional room on the truck ramp to 
park 20 trailers. 





Ordinary shipments will be unloaded 
from the trucks by a telescoping con- 
veyor. The goods to be transported will 
be loaded on the pallets on the ground 
floor and as each pallet is filled to ca- 
pacity it will be hoisted to the second 
floor by an overhead crane which will 
automatically weigh it. This way, all 
weight and balance information can be 
acquired by the flight crew even before 
the loading process has begun. 

Frank B. Lynott, executive vice- 
president, operations, of the Flying 
Tiger Line, has drawn some compari- 
sons between the piston-engined air- 
craft which they now operate and the 
CL-44. He points out that fixed costs 
are about $2,500 per day per plane, 
and these continue regardless of how 
many hours the aircraft is flown since 
they only cover such items as deprecia- 
tion, insurance and taxes. 


At a utilization of ten hours a day, 
which is approximately that applicable 
to an existing Super Constellation cargo 
carrier, this fixed cost is thus $250 per 
hour. However, it is expected that the 
utilization rate can be increased to 16 
hours per day with the CL-44 because 
of its efficient loading system. Thus the 
fixed cost will be reduced to $155 per 
hour—a very considerable saving. 

If the arithmetic is worked out on 
the basis of 16 hours per day it repre- 
sents approximately 6,000 hours of 
utilization per year, and at a saving of 
$100 per hourly fixed cost there is a 
saving of over half a million dollars 
on each plane each year. Moreover, 
executives of the Flying Tiger Line are 
confident that they can achieve this 
improvement in utilization just by ex- 
ploiting the operating efficiencies in- 
herent in the design of the CL-44. 

However, the chief problem has been 
to convince U.S. operators that there 
is, now, enough potential in the air 
freight business to justify purchase of a 
new, modern, and admittedly expensive 
aircraft even though the market is 
glutted with substantial numbers of bik 
obsolescent four-engined airliners such 
as Super Constellations and DC-7’s 
which have been outmoded for pas- 
senger travel before they have been 
fully depreciated. Since these piston- 
powered aircraft can be picked up and 
converted for air cargo use fairly 
cheaply, their unit cost is relatively low. 


However, Canadair, as proved by the 
placing of firm orders from the U.S. 
totalling more than $85,000,000, has 
been able to prove that a new aircraft 
specifically intended for air cargo is 
a better investment. 


They first studied all existing surveys 
of the market which were available but, 
finding that none of these fully investi- 
gated the air cargo market, discarded 
them and proceeded with their own re- 
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search. This survey, one of the most 
extensive of its type ever attempted, has 
become known throughout the air cargo 
industry as “The Canadair Study”. 
The first phase of the study was con- 
cerned with trans-Atlantic traffic. Cana- 
dair obtained from various authorities 
the complete trans-Atlantic freight 
figures for a given month and trans- 
ferred this information onto thousands 
of cards which were then fed into 
electronic data processing machines. 
Part of the analysis involved more than 
400,000 IBM cards weighing over a ton. 


From the punched cards, the compu- 
ters produced the most comprehensive 
report on a single month’s shipping ac- 
tivity which has ever been compiled. 
This initial survey is being used to per- 
suade the airlines to provide the facts 
to enable the second stage of the pro- 
gram to be completed. This is aimed at 
showing how the airlines could, by the 
use of modern equipment, have taken 
a larger bite out of the total traffic. 


In a parallel study of U.S. industries, 
one of the things which has already 
been established is that if lower freight 
rates than those now existing are auth- 
orized in the U.S., enabling operators 
to take full advantage of the CL-44’s 
abilities, there is a potential market for 
at least 130 aircraft. The results of the 
study covering the North Atlantic route 
already released show that the percent- 
age of cargo traffic presently carried by 
air between North America and Europe 
is still a relatively insignificant portion 
of the total. 

Part of the study deals with the ques- 
tion of just what sort of cargoes are 
really ideal for transportation by air. As 
a general rule it has been established 
that any commodity worth more than 
one dollar a pound and of a size and 
Shape suitable for loading into an air- 
craft is air cargo potential. 

The final part of the study, and the 
one which will certainly be the most 
controversial, covers air freight rates. 
Canadair has established that 
average cargo yield on North Atlantic 
traffic is approximately 27 cents per ton 
mile. By the use of CL-44 aircraft, this 
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>ould probably have been carried for | 


15 cents per ton mile while still show- 
ing a reasonable profit. 

The only other commercial all-cargo 
\irplane available is, rather surprisingly, 
1ot a U.S. but a British aircraft—the 
\rmstrong Whitworth Argosy, which is 
inother turboprop. However, it carries 
i much smaller payload than the CL-44 
ind is more likely to be complementary 
than competitive. An order for seven 
Argosy aircraft has been placed by the 
Riddle Airlines of Miami, Florida, an- 
ther all-cargo line, and deliveries have 
yegun. 
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The designers of the Argosy have | 
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solved the problem of rapid loading by 
carrying the tail high above the fuse- 
lage on two booms. The fuselage has 
doors at both the front and rear ends 
permitting simultaneous loading and 
unloading. 

The cargo deck has been arranged 
at about the same height as the average 
truck floor for added convenience, and 
is fitted with a “Rolamat” system which 
is made up of light alloy stressed flat 
pallets and straight lengths of gravity 
roller conveyor. 

With a minimum of reorganization 
Riddle Airlines expect to save at least 
20 per cent of the time required for 
loading and unloading the aircraft with- 
out the necessity for any extensive 
changes to their present ground facili- 
ties. They estimate that the Argosy will 
be 30 per cent more economical than 
the old C-46 aircraft which at present 
comprise most of their fleet, and each 
of the new aircraft will do the work of 
three such planes in the course of the 
year. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that when air cargo transportation be- 
comes available on a large scale it can 
radically affect the whole structure of 
some businesses, particularly those 
which depend on a large and wide- 
spread network of outlets for their pro- 
ducts. At the present time many such 
companies are forced to maintain ware- 
houses with large inventories at strategic 
places across the continent. 

Efficient air cargo transportation 
will, in many cases, permit a manufac- 
turer to service all his outlets from a 
single large warehouse within a matter 
of hours. This means that many manu- 
facturers will be able to operate with 
much smaller total inventories than has 
formerly been possible, with a resulting 
conservation of working capital. 

A typical example is the provision o! 
spare parts for some low-volume im- 
ported automobiles. By maintaining one 
central parts depot and making full us 
of air cargo transportation, a manufac 
turer will be able to provide a bette 
parts supply at less cost and much mor: 
efficiently than has_ been _possibl: 
hitherto. This “warehouse in the sky 
concept is already finding increasin 
favor. 

The last air freight cartage confe: 
ence, held in Chicago, drew more tha 
200 representatives from cartage firm: 
airlines and manufacturing companie 
Eighteen airlines were also represente 
at the conference, which was organize 
in an effort to iron out some of tl 
multitude of minor problems wit 
which the air cargo industry is face 

The conference heard John 
Thompson, General Manager of t! 
Distributor Products Division of t! 
Raytheon Company outline his cor 
pany’s experience, which may very we 
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provide a pattern for others faced with 
similar distribution problems in the 
future. Raytheon solved all its distribu- 
tion problems simultaneously by estab- 
lishing a single servicing centre in West- 
wood, Mass. 

By combining  leased-wire com- 
munications, punched card processing 
and air freight, Raytheon is able to give 
one-day service to approximately 700 
distributors located in all parts of the 
U.S. All regional warehouses are being 
closed down, at a saving of something 
over $2,000,000. 

How will the coming increase in air 
cargo traffic affect the railroads? The 
answer is that it will affect them very 
little at first because although there is 
an almost immediate prospect of a rela- 
tively large increase in air cargo busi- 
ness, the total volume carried as a pro- 
portion of the whole will still be 
insignificant. 

Air cargo transportation will un- 
doubtedly expand very rapidly during 
the next few years, but it would take at 
least 500 new aircraft as big and fast 
as the CL-44 to absorb even one per 
cent of the normal volume of surface 
transportation. However, it is perhaps 
significant that one railroad, the New 
York Central, has already acquired an 
interest in the Flying Tiger all-cargo 
airline. 

In the past it has been standard prac- 
tice for all manufacturing companies to 
locate adjacent to a railroad. Nowa- 
days there is a noticeable tendency for 
manufacturers in certain fields to lo- 
cate new plants adjacent to an airport. 
Many U.S. airports are ringed by 
manufacturers whose products are dis- 
tributed principally by air cargo. 

Several large plants, including Rose 
Marie Reid, the swim suit manufac- 
turers, Virtue Bros., who make furni- 
ture, and The International Harvester 
Company have recently built plants 
adjacent to Los Angeles airport. One 
airport in Dallas is ringed by plants of 
Eastman Kodak, Texas Instruments, 
Collins Radio and many more. Nearly 
20 companies have established plants 
around Lambert airport at St. Louis. 

These companies are looking forward 
to the time when air cargo will be as 
economical as other transportation 
methods for practically all products. If 
the type of business being conducted 
can be properly allied with air cargo 
transportation, there are many advan- 
tages to locating plants near airports. 
In particular real estate values are lower 
and there is usually ample space for 
large parking lots. 

In Canada, the air cargo business is 
prospering although not to the same 
extent as in the U.S. Canadian Pacific 
Airlines has recently experienced a 
considerable increase in air cargo traffic 
on their trans-continental and _inter- 
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national routes. During the first ten 
months of 1960 CPA carried 1,480,648 
pounds on these routes, an increase of 
373,769 pounds or 33.5 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1959. 

T. W. Brown, CPA’s cargo manager, 
said recently, “As wel as reflecting a 
boom in international business, the im- 
pressive increases in CPA cargo load- 
ings are partly a result of the company’s 
new policy whereby shippers can book 
confirmed space for cargo shipments”. 
Prior to March Ist, 1960, most cargo 
travelling by CPA flew on a “space 
available” basis. 

This system has now been changed 
and CPA allots confirmed space up to 
6,000 Ibs. in aircraft flying the airline’s 
high density overseas services, and up to 
4,000 Ibs in aircraft flying the Canadian 
trans-continental service. Primarily as 
a result of this plan, air cargo loadings 
at Amsterdam increased 95.4 per cent 
during the first six months of 1960 
as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1959. In Tokyo, air cargo 
loadings were up 72.8 per cent during 
this period. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1959 car- 
ried over seven million pounds of air 
freight on its North American routes 
alone, including every conceivable type 
of cargo from newspapers to live 
chickens. In the last ten years there has 
been an increase of nearly 300 per 
cent and every scheduled TCA flight 
Carries air express. 

In Canada, the Canadian National 
Railways express department handles 
ground service for TCA’s air express 
system delivering shipments by train 
and truck between airports and the 
customer’s door. 

TCA’s DC-8s carry up to 10,000 Ibs. 
of cargo in addition to 127 passengers. 
The cargo holds of the Vanguards also 
have a capacity of up to 10,000 Ibs., 
and with cargo doors located on the 
opposite side of the aircraft to the pas- 
senger doors, simultaneous loading and 
unloading of people and freight will be 
standard. TCA expects to considerably 
expand its business on routes to and 
from the Atlantic provinces since air 
freight movement is growing rapidly in 
that area. 

There are many elements of common 
interest between sea and air carriers, 
and TCA offers special rates for cargo 
arriving in the Maritimes or Newfound- 
land by sea, destined for inland points 
such as Montreal and Toronto. In the 
first half of 1960 TCA carried nearly 
50,000 Ibs. of such traffic from Halifax 
and St. John to inland Canadian cities, 
and all indications are that this traffic 
will increase tremendously with the in- 
troduction of mew equipment and 
schedules. 

Canadian air freight in 1960 totalled 
less than .0O5 per cent of the whole 
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cargo market, but for future planning 
purposes, TCA regards five per cent of 
the sea traffic as the potential for 
movement by air. This would, of 
course, represent a truly phenomenal 
air freight growth requiring large fleets 
of all-cargo aircraft. 

TCA operates all-cargo Canadair 
North Star freighters on North Ameri- 
can services and these are each capable 
of carrying up to 17,500 pounds of 
freight. However, most of TCA’s cargo 
moves on regular, scheduled passenger 
flights. 

Hugh Johnson, Director of Cargo 
Sales for TCA, is firmly of the opinion 
that air cargo will make tremendous 
strides in the next decade, bringing 
cargo revenues closer to passenger 
revenues. Canada has, however, one 
basic problem in air cargo which has 
delayed expansion of all-cargo services. 
The problem is one of direction. 

TCA serves six U.S. cities — Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle 
and Tampa. On these _trans-border 
routes there is a tremendous imbalance 
in the flow of air cargo with less than 
ten per cent of the total traffic travel- 
ling from Canada to the U.S. A similar 
imbalance exists in Canada where the 
majority of all air freight travels from 
the highly industrialized east to western 
areas. 

This imbalance, the result of the laws 
of supply and demand, can be absorbed 
with relatively littlke economic loss on 
cargo-carrying passenger flights where 
cargo merely’ provides additional 
revenues and is not a principal source 
of income, but it is a severe handicap 
to all-cargo services. Rates, attractive 
to a shipper and compensatory to the 
carrier, are possible in the one direction 
with adequate air lift loads, but not in 
the other where the air freighter must 
travel with minimum loads or none at 
all. 

One curious case, however, where 
this situation is reversed is in the car- 
riage of live lobsters which make one 
of TCA’s principal food cargoes. While 
the movement is of a seasonal nature 
it is quite substantial. 

Lobsters move in small but steady 
volume from the east coast to Toronto, 
and in larger volume from Newfound- 
land to Boston. In 1959 the airline 
moved approximately 200,000 pounds 
ot lobsters from Gander to Boston be- 
tween May [5th and August 15th. In 
1960 the amount was about 225,000 
Ibs. 

It is improbable that any major all- 
cargo airlines will be established in 
Canada in the near future. However, 
the Canadian aviation industry will un- 
doubtedly continue to play an important 
role in the development of the air-cargo 
business in other countries, and in the 
U.S. in particular. 
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by Raymond Rodgers 


What O'Leary Really Wanted 


THE MOST FASCINATING Stories in public 
affairs lie not so much in what public 
figures say as in what they would like 
to say, were it not for the consequences. 

Sometimes, of course, such stories 
are brought to light with the specific 
approval of the persons concerned, but 
leaked in such a manner that they can 
be denied if subsequent events demand 
it. At other times, the story can only 
be pieced together by compiling iso- 
lated scraps of information which seem 
consistent with other more substantial 
evidence. 

What Chairman Grattan O’Leary of 
the Royal Commission on Publications 
really wanted is a story which lies in the 
latter category. Enough of the evidence 
is in hand now to tell it—and to see 
how much (or whether any of it) will 
be denied by the principals concerned. 

First, to set the stage, we have to 
bear in mind the characters of O’Leary 
himself and the other man in the story 
—John Diefenbaker. Both are Tories. 
But neither, least of all O'Leary, is a 
Tory simply in the sense of North 
American-style conservatism, as that 
conservatism has expressed itself in re- 
cent decades. Their philosophic roots 
go back to earlier ages—to the Toryism 
of the Tudor mercantilists and, more 
recently, to that of Disraeli. 

Such Tories, while consciously acting 
in the framework of 19th-century con- 
cepts of laissez-faire (actually a Liberal 
doctrine), nevertheless have a deeply 
buried uneasiness—an awareness that 
the Tory tradition is being flouted in 
North America by persons who have 
ippropriated the name but not the 
spirit. The area in which the divergence 
Setween true Toryism and the North 
American perversion most readily 
somes to light is that of state inter- 
vention and partnership in the eco- 
lomic realm. 

In true Tory times there was not the 
nodern conservative panic at the idea 
f mingling state and private initiative. 
it is nO exaggeration to say that the 
ustorical roots of, for example, Scan- 
linavian-style mixed corporations, go 
ack not to Karl Marx but rather to 
he great trading companies of an 
2arlier Europe. 
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In the East India companies of 
Britain, France and Holland, it is al- 
most impossible to untangle the mix- 
ture of state and private initiative and 
to say whether—in modern jargon— 
these were crown corporations or pri- 
vate enterprises. 

Similarly, the true Tory tradition is 
not afraid to establish principles reflect- 
ing national needs, regardless of the 
effect these may have on the selfish 
few. Such principles well up from a 
deep-seated feeling for the organic 
wholeness and wholesomeness of the 
community. The opposite spirit was ex- 
pressed in the 19th-century concept that 
no principles of religion or national 
well-being should interfere with the 
right of capitalists to exploit child labor. 

Of the two men, O’Leary and Diefen- 
baker, the former is closer to the true 
Tory tradition. In addition, of course, 
Diefenbaker needs to balance principle 
against expediency. It is common 
knowledge—at least in Ottawa—that 
the two men have always been some- 
what at odds in their striving for the 
same goal. They are somewhat at odds 
over the O’Leary Report—not so much 
because of past personal strain, but 
rather because Diefenbaker is less of a 
true Tory than the publisher of the 
Ottawa Journal. 

All of this is clear when we consider 
two matters relating to O’Leary’s man- 
date as a Royal Commissioner. O'Leary 
actually wanted a vastly more compre- 


hensive field of inquiry. That is the 
broader aspect of the story. The more 
specific one is that he wanted to do 
something about the problem of our 
newsstands, flooded as they are with 
U.S. junk. On both levels he was 
frustrated, as we shall see. 

In the O’Leary Report a true Tory 
principle is stated in simple majesty: 
“That a nation’s domestic advertising 
expenditures should be devoted to the 
support of its own media of com- 
munications.” (Another one was “That 
a nation’s communications media must 
be aware of their responsibilities and 
that such media should not be used 
merely for the republication of editorial 
matter to support an advertising struc- 
ture”. ) 

Such a principle is the 20th-century 
Tory voice reflecting a concept which 
would be readily understood by a 
Tudor—were he able to be transported 
to the age of million-copy runs and 
ultra-high-frequency television. On the 
other hand, O’Leary is enough of an 
internationalist—in this age of world 
awareness—to see that the principle 
requires at least one exception. 

It is implicit, elsewhere in the Report, 
that O'Leary would never object to the 
use of domestic advertising expendi- 
tures to support international journals 
such as those found in the realm of 
scholarship. But O’Leary would define 
international journals as those based 
on true co-operation by many countries 
—not those superficial internationals 
geared to the political and profit mo- 
tives of New Yorkers. 

But wait a minute! O’Leary’s job was 
to inquire into the periodical industry. 
And the true Tory principle which we 
have noted above is expressed in much 
broader terms than that. 

Here we have the most explicit in- 
dication of the fact that O’Leary 
wanted, not a Royal Commission on 
Periodicals, but rather a Royal Com- 
mission to Find Means of Implementing. 
the Principle that Domestic Advertising 
Expenditures be Devoted to the Na- 
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British Canada’s 
First Unofficial 





After Cana- 
da was ceded 
to Great Brit- 
ain in 1763, 
little effort 
was made to supply North American 
currency. In 1815, Sir Isaac Coffin, 
holder from Great Britain of the 
freehold of the Magdalen Islands, 
issued his own copper pennies— 
the first unofficial coins circulated 
in British Canada. 


Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
With the passing of the Currency 
Act in 1841, B of M coins became 
recognized legal tender of Canada. 


tion’s Communications Media. For the 
plain fact of the matter is that the prin- 
ciple applies equally well to other 
branches of the communications in- 


_ dustry. 
More specifically, the same principle’ 


applies to broadcasting. At present, an 
increasing number of Canadian sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. corporations are rely- 
ing on overflow TV advertising. 

New techniques — such as satellite 
reflectors — and new border stations 
will shortly enable the bulk of the 
Canadian market to be reached directly 
from the U.S. O’Leary wanted to ex- 


| tend his study to include these develop- 


ments. Diefenbaker would not let him. 

Wild gossip in Ottawa gives the rea- 
son this way: that Diefenbaker — a 
showman like O’Leary — plans to use 
this grievance as one of his own pet 
planks in any possible future program 
of Canadianism. There may be some- 
thing to the story but it is more reason- 
able to dismiss it as highly improbable. 
Diefenbaker, the politician, is not as 
motivated by Tory principles as 
O’Leary — and he senses that the 
Canadian electorate is not true Tory 
either. 

The periodical industry’s problems 
are so glaring that even Diefenbaker 
could not ignore them. But he has no 
intention of raising a great U.S. outcry 
for reasons of principle. On the con- 
trary, the pressure of Luce alone seems 
to have been strong enough to pigeon- 
hole most of the O’Leary Report itself. 
Thus, we can hardly see Diefenbaker 
extending the O’Leary principle into 
other fields. In short, the Report was 
O’Leary’s only opportunity to hint at 
what he really wanted. 

Turning to the matter more spe- 
cifically related to the periodical in- 
dustry, the internal evidence of the 
Report shows quite clearly that O’Leary 
really wanted to do something about 
the American junk (i.e., excluding 
quality monthlies but including such 
dangerous trash as the “male action” 
magazines with their glorification of 


_ sadism and masochism) which floods 


our newsstands. 
In this field, the true Tory tradition 


| stands for measures of discouragement. 


N Vv 
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Since the Bill of Rights of 1689, 


| Tories have been converted to the prin- 


ciple of freedom of the press. But it is 


| one thing to allow such freedom, and 


another literally to encourage the per- 
version of the public mind. 
The true Tory says: “if people are 


| determined to read junk, then we must 
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| words: “. . 


let them—but we don’t have to make it 
easy for them”. 

Now at page 102, volume 28 of the 
Royal Commission’s transcript of hear- 
ings we find a brief including these 
. we have noted that few 
participants seem willing to publicly 





propose forthright large-scale measures 

. These could include such steps 
as... the banning of newsstand sales 
of such periodicals. While such large- 
scale measures are possible it is also 
true that considerable political contro- 
versy would arise .. .” 

The true Tory would say, if he had 
the nerve to admit it publicly, that we 
should build a tariff wall to keep 
foreign junk off the newsstands. At the 
same time, to preserve the freedom of 
self-perversion, we would allow such 
periodicals to be bought by Canadians 
—but only by subscriptions initiated at 
the express request of the purchasers. 

Is this what O'Leary really wanted? 
Recent gossip has it that he did. There 
is some evidence to support this theory, 
bearing in mind the manner in which 
O’Leary conducted his hearings and 
wrote his Report. Whenever he came 
across extravagant statements — includ- 
ing anti-Americanism merely for the 
sake of ultra-nationalism—he was quick 
to jump on them and eschew them. 

Time and time again he refuted them 
in his Report. But when the above 
statement was made he listened with 
quiet consideration — and carefully 
avoided any mention of the topic in 
the many pages which he devoted to 
circulation problems in his Report. 

Yet when we look at his final recom- 
mendations, we find that six of them 
relate directly or indirectly to the tariff: 
@ “That the entry into Canada from 
abroad of a periodical containing do- 
mestic advertising be excluded under 
Schedule C of the Customs Tariff .. .” 
@ “That existing Canadian legislation 
be strictly enforced against illegal or 
fraudulent claims contained in overflow 
advertising circulating in Canada, and 
made on behalf of goods or services 
available in Canada.” 

@ “That catalogues entering Canada 
from abroad be subject to the same 
taxes and duties as other printed ad- 
vertising matter.” 

@ “That paragraph 5 of Tariff Item 
178 be repealed” (This item allows 
duty-free entry of matter used in direct- 
mail subscription promotions). 

@ “That the privilege of business replv 
cards and envelopes be extended only 
when the promotional material which 
they accompany is prepared and mailed 
in Canada.” 

@ “That the Marking of Imported 
Goods Order and the tariff items with 
which it is associated be strictly and 
realistically enforced.” 


The full implementation of these 
recommendations would do much to cut 
down on the amount of junk reaching 
our newsstands. This is the closest 
which true-Tory O’Leary could come 
to acknowledging the principle outlined 
above without raising that “considerable 
political controversy” to fever pitch. 
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ORWELL’S 


TO GEORGE 
memorable essay “Inside the Whale,” 
Henry Miller’s novel Tropic of Cancer 


ACCORDING 


was first published in 1935. Karl 
Shapiro’s introduction to the Grove 
Press edition—the first to be published 
in Miller’s native America, and dated 
1961—gives the year of the original 
Paris edition as 1934. Clearly there is 
something legendary about an author 
whose chronology is already being 
honored with such inaccuracies. 

The fate in Canada of the Grove 
Press edition of Tropic of Cancer, a 
best seller in our neighbor republic at 
$7.50 a copy, is bound to become part 
of the legend. Intimidated, perhaps, by 
the Quebec Superior Court’s decision 
that Lady Chatterley’s Lover is obscene, 
Grove’s Canadian distributor decided 
not to take the risk of importing 
Miller’s book. 

Yet at least one public library in 
Canada is now circulating it and re- 
sisting the demands of customs officials 
to surrender its four copies. Chief 
Librarian Harry Campbell of Toronto 
is to be congratulated for holding out 
against the hidden censors who have 
apparently placed the book on their 
secret index of contraband works. 

Like most of my contemporaries 
equipped with the necessary curiosity 
and dirty minds, I first read Tropic of 
Cancer years ago. I picked up my copy 
in Port Said or Cairo or some such 
oriental sink of occidental iniquity, 
long with the obligatory bottle of 
Spanish fly, and my own _ personal 
packet of French photos, very French, 
very “disgosting”’. 
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Books 


by Kildare Dobbs 


Topical ‘Tropic 


I shall always remember that book 
with affection because it was the only 
thing I ever bought in those regions 
which wasn’t a fraud. The Spanish fly 
(need I say?) was a complete swindle: 
the only person it seemed to have any 
effect on was the boatswain of my 
ship, and as he was at all times in a 
state of permanent rut it was by no 
means certain that this time it was the 
drug that had got him steamed up. As 
for the French photos, I do not have 
to tell travelled and_ sophisticated 
readers that they turned out to be views 
of the harbor. 

But Tropic of Cancer, Miller’s 
leprous, volatile, hilarious bible of an- 
archy, was no fraud. It was more than 
money’s worth. It really was what its 
vendor claimed. It really was a dirty 
book. And that particular edition, no 
doubt pirated and printed on antique 
machines by compositors to whom Eng- 
lish was a foreign language, was ren- 
dered the more charming by the cor- 
ruptness (bibliographically speaking) of 
its text. 

It was one of those printing jobs 
in which the familiar four-letter words 
are set up with their four letters in the 
wrong order. The results were often 
amazing, giving a peculiar weirdness 
and density to the surrealist fog with 
which the author had surrounded much 
of the action. I remember one such 
word, the transposition of whose letters 
spelt out the name of that ancient 
British monarch who rebuked the flat- 
tery of his courtiers by getting his feet 
wet. 

I had always wondered what was 
meant by unprintable language and now 
I knew. 

Re-reading the novel in its new and 
flawless format, I am once more de- 
lighted by it. I still say it’s a dirty book. 
I intend no disrespect. It’s funny-dirty, 
not dirty-dirty. Much of its wild humor 
comes from its comic view of sex. 

The characteristic folly of our age is 
the solemn religiosity, the gooey senti- 





mentality with which we view sex. You 
have only to think of all those nice 
English top people — professors and 
bishops and social workers — falling 
over each other in their eagerness to 
defend D. H. Lawrence on the ground 
of his beautiful reverence for sex, to 
see what I mean. In the context of this 
damp and boring religion of sex, jokes 
about it excite the riotous mirth of 
laughter in church. 

This is of course the great difference 
between Lawrence and Miller. Describ- 
ing the sexual crisis Lawrence weighs 
in with vox humana, birdsong and 
nature notes. Miller sounds a raspberry 
or rings up the cash-register. 


But there is more than the comic 
view of sex in Tropic of Cancer. An 
autobiographical novel, it records with 
utter candor and often with anguish 
Miller’s own life in the Paris of the 
depression years, a down-and - out 
American’s Paris of no-good writers 
and talentless artists, with nothing more 
to convince them of their genius but 
poverty and the grotesque company of 
whores and crooks in which they 
miserably existed. 

“I have no money, no resources, no 
hopes. I am the happiest man alive,” 
wrote Miller. And it is true. He is 
happy. 

He is happy because he accepts the 
world as it is, he swallows it whole, 
horns and all as a python swallows a 
goat, not with the groan of resignation 
or the smirk of “adjustment”, but with 
gaiety and ferocious joy, with almost 
the tone of Job who, in another idiom, 
was able to say, “The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away: blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” Orwell has 
shown how in this respect Miller is 
close to Walt Whitman, whom he also 
resembles in his unmistakeable Ameri- 
can-ness. 

Less obvious is his affinity with the 
tradition of confession-writing. Yet 
there are passages in Tropic of Cancer 
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| which remind one strongly of De 
Quincey’s Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, a book which reflects an 
experience not unlike Miller’s, the 
descent into a purgatory of hunger and 
poverty and loneliness in the streets of 
London in the years 1802-1803. 

“My world of human beings had 
perished; I was utterly alone in the 
world and for friends I had the streets, 
and the streets spoke to me in that sad 

| bitter language compounded of human 

| misery yearning, regret, failure, wasted 

| effort. 

“Passing under the viaduct along the 
rue Broca, one night after I had been 





| informed that Mona was ill and starv- 


ing, I suddenly recalled that it was here 
in the squalor and gloom of this sunken 
street, terrorized perhaps by a premoni- 
tion of the future, that Mona clung to 
me and with a quivering voice begged 





me to promise that I would never leave 
| her, never, no matter what happened. 

... 1 can stand here and smile vacantly, 
' and no matter how fervid my prayers, 
no matter how desperate my longing, 
there is an ocean between us; there she 
will stay and starve, and here I shall 
walk from one street to the next, the 
hot tears scalding my face.” 

That is from Miller, not De Quincey. 

Not only is the passage remarkable 
for being quotable in full without fear 
of blue pencil. It echoes in its tone and 
rhythms, and even in a number of its 
phrases and images, a paragraph in 
which De Quincey describes a dream of 
his sufferings in London, a dream in 
which he once more encounters Anne, 
the young prostitute he had loved and 
lost: “. . . her eyes were streaming with 
tears . . . I perceived vapors rolling 
between us .. . and in the twinkling 
of an eye, I was far away from moun- 
tains, and by lamp-light in Oxford 
Street, walking again with Anne—just 
as we had walked seventeen years be- 
fore, when we were both children.” 

Now, I may be laboring this com- 
parison, but I don’t think it should be 
overlooked. Neither Orwell nor Shapiro 
seems to be aware of it. 

The limitations of Miller’s book are 
fairly obvious. Although Orwell believes 
that Miller, if he wished to, could write 
just as well about working, marrying, 
raising children, as he does about booz- 
ing, whoring, starving and scrounging, 
I think it’s unlikely. And the things that 
Miller can’t, or at all events doesn’t 
write about, are surely central topics of 
human concern. 

It is true that the literature of the 
bum has thrown up some great novels, 
especially in America. But novels like 
Huckleberry Finn, though they present 
the bum’s eye view with shocking force, 
concern themselves with the whole of 
life; they criticise their world with 
strenuously intelligent consistency. 


Miller is no more consistent than 
Whitman. (“Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then, I contradict myself.”) 
His intelligence is too relaxed to con- 
trol his experience. His mind is a 
sewer, accepting all that flows into it, 
content simply to let it flow. 

Shapiro, whose excited introduction 
is sometimes illuminating and often 
silly, seems to see Miller as the an- 
archic enemy of history and tradition. 
“Scrap the past instantly,” he quotes. 
But against that can be set the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the very novel he is 
introducing. Miller is staring at the 
Seine: 

“The sun is setting. I feel this river 
flowing through me — its past, its 
ancient soil, the changing climate. The 
hills gently girdle it about: its course 
is fixed.” 


Tropic of Cancer, by Henry Miller — 
Grove Press — $7.50. 


Wise and Waspish 


THE SYSTEM of education largely in- 
augurated on this continent my philoso- 
pher John Dewey has now been under 
indignant criticism for more than a 
generation. But it has never suffered 
from so fierce and sweeping an attack 
as the one recently launched by author 
Lucie Street in Spoil the Child. 


Most assailants of the Dewey theory 
attack it on the ground that it has pro- 
duced indiscipline and illiteracy. Author 
Street goes further and contends that 
it is responsible for most of the prob- 
lems of Western civilization, from 
juvenile deliquency to the decline in 
faith and morals. 

She does not, however, fasten the 
entire blame on Professor Dewey. 
whom she appears to regard as a sort 
of Sorcerer’s Apprentice creating havoc 
in the vast workshop of the USA. Her 
examination, which is both an _indict- 
ment and an historical survey, traces 
the trouble back through the theories 
of such venerated educational figures as 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and Madame Mon- 
tessori to the original child-and-nature 
worshippers, Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
and William Wordsworth. The result is 
a book that is scholarly, formidably 
conservative, and distinctly waspish. 


A school manager and_ schoo 
governor, the author prescribes as 
cure for our present ills a rigidly dis 
ciplined return to the Three R’s, t 
which she would add a fourth: Religion 
Since her experience is wide and he 
educational background distinguished 
this angry little book makes disturb 
ing and impressive reading. M.L.R 


Spoil the Child, by Lucie Street—Der 
—$4.25. 
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Action Stations 


J. B. PRIESTLEY has produced an 
astonishing variety of novels, essays, 
plays and criticism and the quality has 
been almost as varied as the output. 
This year he has chosen to follow the 
erudite Literature and Western Man 
with a thriller Saturn Over the Water. 


It is the story of a young painter who 
promises, at the death bed of a cousin, 
to find her scientist husband mysteri- 
ously missing from a research institute 
in Peru. This involves a struggle with 
one of those rich, powerful and mis- 
guided organizations — so handy for 
thriller writers — whose aim is no less 
than to take over the world. The battle 
is fought out in the modern idiom with 
fast cars, faster women, drugs, psy- 
chiatry and all the other accoutrements 
of criminal high life. 


Priestley is too experienced and com- 
petent a literary craftsman to write a 
dull book and this one is generally ex- 
citing. However the best thriller writers 
are setting a pretty high standard now- 
adays and Priestley can hardly expect 
that this one book will make his reputa- 
tion overnight — if such was his aim. 
The improbable coincidence is used 
too often to keep the action moving: 
the final episode is unconvincing and 
hardly serves as the climax it is in- 
tended to be. 


If the author intends to follow up 
his initial reconnaissance into this new 
field he could profit from a study of 
the controlled sense of pace generated, 
above all, by Ian Fleming. R.T.C.W. 


Saturn Over the Water, by J. B. Priest- 
ley — British Book Service $4.50. 





Woolsack Gathering 


THE LorD CHANCELLOR of England 
occupies the second highest position 
held by a subject of the Crown. In a 
country which prides itself on the re- 
moteness of its judiciary from politics 
he is that dangerous anomaly, a lawyer- 
politician who combines judicial, legis- 
lative and executive functions. 

When he sits on the woolsack as 
chairman of the House of Lords he is 
not, like Mr. Speaker in the Commons, 
obliged to be impartial and give objec- 
tive rulings. He takes part in the de- 
bates but does not control the proceed- 
ings. 

Lord Russell of Liverpool, a 
distinguished member of the English 
bar, offers brief biographies of 13 
Lords Chancellor from Judge Jeffreys 
(of the Bloody Assizes) to Lord Birken- 
head. Though Lord Russell, in his 
rambling clubman’s way, intends noth- 
ing of the sort, his book can’t help but 
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point up some of the dangers of putting 
politicians on the bench. 

“Why, vile wretch Jeffreys 
screamed at a witness, “Thou art a 
strange, prevaricating, shuffling, snivell- 
ing, lying rascal.” It was his character- 
istic way of talking to witnesses even 
remotely suspected of sympathy with 
enemies of King James II—whose man 
Jeffreys was. 

Even Lord Russell’s most recent ex- 
emplar, F. E. Smith, who became the 
Earl of Birkenhead, is a sight too 
political for the good name of the law. 
It was Smith who was Carson’s right- 
hand man during that extraordinary 
passage of history when the Ulster 
Unionists (in the name of “loyalty”!) 
illegally took up arms to oppose the 
will of Parliament by force, and so pre- 
vented the granting of Home Rule. 


Worse, by doing so they set an ex- 
ample of insurrection in Ireland which 
led to the bloody and possibly un- 
necessary struggle for independence. 
Birkenhead is just over the river from 
Liverpool and Russell has many good 
words to say for his townie. 

Laymen may dislike the flunkeyish 
tone of the book: lawyers will probably 
find Russell’s descriptions of cases too 
sketchy. But the illustrations — repro- 
ductions of portraits of wigged and 
gowned woolsack-sitters — are fascinat- 
ing. K.D. 


The Royal Conscience, by Lord Russell 
of Liverpool — British Book Service 
$5.75. 





Summer Chronicle 


PHYLLIS BRETT YOUNG’S most recent 
book represents the almost total re- 
covery of a thirteen-year-old’s summer. 


“Although I have chosen to change 
the names of people and places,” the 
author notes in a foreword, “this is a 
record of actual events, people and 
places. Together they comprise a 
summertime I have relived with almost 
as much pleasure as was mine when it 
happened.” 

Since Mrs. Young’s memories are 
fresh and summer-clear, it is a pleasure 
that the reader can share up to a point. 
Beyond the point it is a little difficult 
to adapt oneself to the excitement, the 
exclamatory style, and the sheer bounce 
of a narrative in which nothing much 
happens and nearly everything that 
does occur — the terrors, panics, tri- 
umphs and discomfitures — take place 
in the thirteen-year-old imagination. An 
admirable book for thirteen-year-olds. 

M.L.R. 


Anything Could Happen, by Phyllis 
Brett Young—Longmans, Green— 
$4.50. 
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Special 
Ch ristmas Gift 


IMPERIAL PEKING 


Lin Yutang captures the imperial 
grandeur of Peking and its 1,000 
year heritage of elusive fascina- 
tion. Over 100 luxurious illustra- 
tions. $12.50 


MODERN PAINTING 


Art of the last 50 years is ex- 
amined by J. E. Muller and illus- 
trated with 110 full-colour repro- 
ductions from the work of the 
world’s foremost artists. $16.50 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE BY 
NOVA SCOTIAN CRAFTSMEN 


Highly prized by collectors, an- 
tiques from Nova Scotia are thor- 
oughly and delightfully discussed 
by George MacLaren. Profusely il- 
lustrated. $12.00 


MARITIME FOLK SONGS 


From secluded farms and fishing 
villages these old ballads were dis- 
covered and preserved by Helen 
Creighton. With Musical Trans- 
criptions and Chord Symbols. 
$10.00 


HIROSHIGE 


Justly celebrated as one of Japan’s 
greatest artists, Hiroshige’s work 
is delicately illustrated along with 
details of his life by Walter Exner. 

$12.50 


MIRROR OF CANADA 


Superb photographs compiled by 
the Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society form a magnificent portrait 
of Canada today from coast to 
coast. $8.50 


EARLY CANADIAN GLASS 


After reviewing the art of glass- 
making throughout history, Gerald 
Stevens moves to his main theme 
— glass-making in nineteenth cen- 
tury Canada. Illustrated. $13.50 


INDIA 


All forms of art from India are 
explored by Herman Goetz. A 
multitude of full-colour and black 
and white illustrations complement 
this exciting volume. $8.50 


Now at your booksellers 
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Christmas 
is 16 Golden 
Days at 
Boca Raton 


Beginning De- 
cember 17th for 
16 glorious sun- 
filled days, it’s 
Christmas at Boca 
Raton. Every day’s 
a holiday! 





AT BOCA, sport 
is king. Golf, skeet, 
tennis, archery, and 
deep sea fishing in 
the Gulf Stream. 


AT BOCA, 
the nights are 
bubbly as 
champagne. 
Fabulous floor 
shows in the 
Patio Royale, 
late dancing 
in the Polo 
Lounge. 





AT BOCA, the 
ocean is magni- 
ficent. Cabanas 
and mile-long 
beach, two pools, 
and supervised 
ae activities for the 
=e children. 





Christmas is a family celebration at 
Boca. Write for special Holiday House 
Party rates, full American Plan, to 
R. C. Leggett, or see your travel agent. 


Boca Paton 


HOTEL AND CLUB 





BOCA RATON. FLORIDA 














An Arvida Hotel, a van oA Arvida Co: 
National Representative: ROB F.WARNER, INC. 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Pure Hell in the Middle East 


MoviEs ABOUT adolescents quite fre- 
quently sound as though they had been 
written by people who had made a fond 
study of youth and its problems but 


_had never actually examined a living 


specimen. 

According to this popular analysis, 
youth is always ardent, sensitive, and 
right in all its instincts. Adults on the 
other hand, when not actually delin- 


| quent, are so weak-minded and pos- 


sessive that the average young person 
would be safer in the arms of Moloch 
than in the clutch of a loving parent. 
This point of view puts both youth 
and the analyst in a strong position. 
The latter, having absorbed his Freud 
and thrown the book at the older 
generation, can then reveal his young 
heroes and heroines as suffering every 
weight and anguish that society can in- 
flict, except perhaps a sense of re- 
sponsibility for their own behavior. 
This, at any rate, would appear to be 
the thesis of Splendor in the Grass, a 
film written by William Inge and 


| directed by Elia Kazan, both practiced 
| hands who must have recognized that 


the title, taken out of its Wordsworthian 


| context, simply signifies a roll in the 


hay. The teen-age lovers (Natalie 


| Wood and Warren Beatty) are dis- 
| tractedly in love but manage to stay 





just this side of continence, thanks to 
the nagging injunctions of fond but 
muddle-headed parents. 

The strain, however, proves to be too 
much for them. The boy collapses with 
pneumonia after being separated from 


_ his true love. The girl, after losing her 


lover and being almost raped by an- 
other student, attempts suicide and is 
packed off for two years to a mental 
hospital. 

In the end the hero consoles himself 
with a waitress who has comforted him 
with pizza pie during one of his bleaker 
moments and the heroine engages her- 
self to a patient in the therapy depart- 
ment, a fellow-victim of parental solici- 
tude who confides that every time he 
brings down a hammer he likes to think 
he is hitting his father. 

The era depicted here is the late 
Twenties, a period of rolled stockings, 
dancing daughters, pocket flasks and 
bathtub gin. To make it even more 
authentic, one of the dancing daughters 
is shown actually dispensing gin from 
an old-fashioned bathtub, the kind that 
comes on little claw feet. 

Then, since this is a study of high- 
school love, there is even a high-school, 
complete with classrooms, desks, and 
real blackboards chalked with actual 
exercises. But no one learns anything in 
these classrooms and the teacher’s one 
attempt at instilling Wordsworth is in- 
terrupted when the star-crossed heroine 
has to stagger off to the school in- 
firmary. 

The sex-sufferings, on which Elia 
Kazan and William Inge have lavished 
such impressive attention, didn’t upset 
me very much. However I was able to 
work up considerable sympathy for the 
unfortunate adults, including the 


teacher who was required to put ideas 
into these addled young heads, the 
twittering mother of the girl, and the 





Warren Beatty and Natalie Wood: A rollin the hay? ; 
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St. Trinian’s: Twice the size. 





boy’s father, an obviously outrageous | 


type who wanted his son to get a good 
education at Yale instead of settling 
down to marriage at age 18. 


Sex is a pretty staggering subject to 


explain, especially when the youthful | 
mind is occupied with sex to the ex- | 
clusion of everything else. So, under | 
these circumstances, are the Lake Poets. | 


It seemed to me that the adults in 
Splendor in the Grass were doing about 
the best that could be expected of them. 


One could only sit through Pure Hell | 


of St. Trinian’s wondering bleakly what 
has happened in recent years to British 
comedy. Whatever the cause of the 
blight, the gap between Pure Hell, and 
The Bells of St. Trinian’s appears to be 
the measure. 


The producers of the current St. 


Trinian’s seem to have figured that by | 
taking the original idea, blowing it up | 
to twice its size and throwing in plenty | 


of wild, irrelevant action, they could 


make it twice as funny. As might be | 


expected, this was a miscalculation, and 
watching Pure Hell of St. Trinian’s is 


rather like looking on while a man | 


wrestles with a rubber raft in a rough | 


sea; intensely uncomfortable and not at 
all amusing. 


In the current version, the upper 
form of St. Trinian’s is shanghaied and 
dispatched to the Middle East for 
reasons I couldn’t even begin to trace. 
A couple of members of the Board of 
Education, plus a section of the Army 


are sent to the rescue, which increases | 


the shambles without adding to the 
merriment. 

About the only distinguishable figure 
in the melee is that of Joyce Grenfell, 
the indomitable Games Mistress of the 


original Bells of St. Trinian’s. She lopes | 


through the Middle East with her 
familiar camel’s gait, but even come- 


dienne Grenfell can’t do much for the | 


old school on this occasion. The central 


male comedy role is played by British | 
character actor Cecil Parker, Alastair | 


Sim, apparently, having very wisely de- 
cided to have business elsewhere. 
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“Our folks are 


diving a party” 


It’s no problem to please guests who like 
Scotch Whisky. Just serve ‘Black & White’. 
It’s a superb Scotch, famous the world over 


for its distinctive character and unvarying . 


flavor. 


The Secret is in the Blending 


Black & White Scotch Whisky is blended by 
expert craftsmen from a selection of Scotland’s 
finest individual whiskies. It has all the dis- 
tinction and gentleness of Scotch at its very 
best . . . smooth, mellow, satisfying. You'll 
always choose right if it’s ‘Black & White’. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Available in several sizes. 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


“NOTHING SO STIRS up the blood as man- 
to-man combat. In the fateful challenge 
of strength, in the climax of coming to 
erips. in the final catalysis of victory and 
defeat, all the dramatic elements are 
intensely concentrated. So necessary are 
these excitements to man that if they do 
not come naturally, he has to invent them. 

“By inventing games, he has even im- 
proved upon nature; he has isolated the 
very vitamin of combat. A boxing match 
in a measured ring gives you physical 
combat stripped to its essentials. Chess is 
the pure form of the intellectual struggle. 
When two chess players meet over the 
chessboard, physical irrelevancies have 
been purged away, mind is opposed to 
mind, and once the end is reached no- 
body can dispute the verdict.” (Kenneth 
Matthews ). 

White: Vasiukov, Black: Giterman 
(USSR Semi-finals. 1960). 1.P-K4, P-K4; 
2.Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3: 3.B-Kt5, B-B4; 4.P-B3., 


ACROSS 


1. Though 13 parts on stage, they were 1? 


(5, 3, 6) 
9. A plaguy thing to catch. (7) 
10. Little Abraham got fat loving 33. 
11. The love that makes one moo-ny? 


12 


1 3.-3ee 


(7) 
(4) 


1A. (4) 


16. A small account? Naturally, with so litthke money one will 


feel stress. 


(6) 


18. Has Sault Ste. Marie been responsible for these? 
21. To kiss, and make-up again, you'll need this. 


22. See 34. 
25. The grip of evil? (4) 


28. Please be an angel and play it! (4) 


32. Are many people over U.N.’s shaky appearance”? 


(7) 


> de 

33. See 10. 
% 

2 


34, 22. It’s just for the suitor and the soldier. (4, 4, 2, 4, 3, 3) 


P-B4; 5.P-Q4, BPxP; 6.Kt-Kt5, B-K2; 
7.PxP, KtxP?; 8.Kt-K6!, Resigns. 
Solution of Problem No. 283 (Mari), 


Key, 1.R-BS. 
Problem No. 284 by E. Holladay. (1st 
Prize, Brit. C. F. Ty., 1959). 


White mates in two moves. (8 + 6) 

















Fowl with headgear? But certainly not a cock’s-comb. (5) 


27. Was it possible for General Smuts to ever be so? 


A Labor of Love? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


crossed as lovers. 


(8) 
(8) 


(5) 


7} 


DOWN 
1. Well met, Mrs. Isaac. (7) 
2. According to Gilbert, her lover had celebrated only five 
birthdays. (5) 
3. This is up-ended by the confessor. (4) 
4. Was it in the 21D. 17 Jupiter and Juno drank from? (6) 
5S. Sometimes a lover’s state of mind has a lousy ending. (8) 
6. In these lies Baron Munchausen’s fame. (4) 
7. Play, with only one act. (5) 
8. Soared, perhaps, as one does who loves. (6) Solution to last puzzle 
I4 Insects sting? These stang! (5) ACROSS 
15. Che meet that never won the blonde? (5) 1. New South 
17. See 21D es Wales 
19. And so abiding, one keeps it. (3) 10, 18. Overnight 
20. Athenian assembly appearing in Ecclesiastes. (8) bag 
21, 17. See 4. (6, 3) 11. Apart 
23. Filled up but allowed to go inside. (7) 12. Amy 
24. One thing you should always keep on tap. (6) “4 Hee 
26. Coward was named after one. (5) 15. ao sale 
29 Early in the day I leave to see my friend Juan. (5) 17. Stable _ y 
30. Lawrence coupled them with lovers. (4) 20. Recipe 


31. Heartless 27 (4) 


22. Corsages 





Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“So THOSE are your three children,” com- 
mented Kitty, looking at the big photo 
on the dresser. “I didn’t think they would 
be so young.” 

Gwen smiled sweetly, as only a clever 
woman can when meeting such an attack. 
“They're not so very young, but maybe 
you forget how your own boy looked,” 
she replied. “The boys are both in their 
teens, you know. Judy’s younger, of 
course. If you add all their ages together 
and multiply by her age, you get the boys’ 
ages multiplied together.” 

Kitty was far too confused to make 
anything of that. But can you figure out 


those three ages? (166) 


Answer on Page 44. 





26. Sepia 7. Erato 

28. Agony 8. Mosaic 

29. Ire 9. Stifle 

30. Drift 16. Sac 

31. Race track 18. See 10 

32. Sub-contractor 19. Motor car 

20. Reside 

DOWN 21. Plastic 

2. Every 23. Styptic 

3. Sundays 24. Speaks 

4. Ungainly 25. Barren 

5. Hotbed 27. Poilu 

6. Adamant 29. Idaho (533) 


SATURDAY NIGH! 














by J. W. 


Education 





Nuttall 


Managers for a Big Business 


PUBLIC EDUCATION in Canada is now a 
$1.2 billion enterprise. It is a unique 
enterprise, for its success cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars and cents, 
nor by any other convenient quantita- 
tive gauge. Instead, its results must be 
evaluated using a more intangible yard- 
stick—the quality of school grades. 

The task of managing a school sys- 
tem is an exacting one. In many areas 
the top position in the administrative 
hierarchy is filled by an “academic” 
man, with a broad background in the 
field of education. But because the 
schools are becoming “big business,” 
there has emerged another official who 
is assuming increasing responsibility. 
He is the business administrator. 

This is the man who looks after the 
business affairs of the school board. He 
works quietly behind the scenes, fre- 
quently unnoticed by the public. But 
due to the nature of his work, the chief 
business official is usually a member of 
his board’s top management team. 

He takes a hand in planning the 
schools, then strives to keep them ship- 
shape. He oversees the purchase of 
everything from pencils to buses, and is 
consequently an expert in all kinds of 
school equipment. He is an accountant, 
a secretary, a cafeteria manager, a 
transportation supervisor, an insurance 
manager, a personnel director. 

As in most aspects of education, it is 
difficult to generalize on the role of 
the business official. In small boards it 
is a One-man job. In the larger systems, 
as operations become more complex, 
the business function may be divided 
among more than one person, each 
charged with a specific phase of busi- 
ness responsibility — finance, purchas- 
ing, architectural planning or mainten- 
ance, for example. 

As the nation’s school population 
‘ontinues to expand, so grow. the 
responsibilities of the business ad- 
ninistrator. The position now calls for 
: person with sound business training 
ind experience, backed up by a good 
xnowledge of educational practices. 
Certainly, not all Canadian officials 
lave this “ideal” background, but there 
ire definite indications that qualifica- 
ions for entry into the field are tighten- 
ng. 

Leading business officials have long 
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recognized the importance of their 
duties and their effect on the whole 
educational system. It was in 1910 that 
the first association for business of- 


ficials was formed in the United States, | 
as a means of obtaining and circulating | 


practical information on their duties. 
Since 1924 Canadians have actively 

participated in the U.S. association, a 

fact that was recognized officially in 


1951 with the formation of the Associa- | 


Gold 
a QP SE 


A fine 
quality cigarette 


with the 


tion of School Business Officials of the | 


United States and Canada. Known con- | 


tinent-wide as ASBO, the association 
now has a ten per cent Canadian mem- 
bership. 

This fall ASBO converged on Tor- 
onto for its 47th annual meeting, the 
third time in its history it has come to 
Canada. During the convention, dele- 
gates sought answers to the many prob- 
lems involved in the non-teaching areas 
of school management; small round- 


table discussion groups explored in | 


unique all-tobacco 
| filter 
that refines 

the smoke 


and gives you 


depth a total of 39 different topics, | 


while dozens of larger sessions afforded | 


further opportunities for study. 

As usual, a feature of this year’s 
ASBO meeting was an extensive exhibit 
of the latest in school supplies and 
equipment. Representatives of 89 firms 
from all over the United States and 
Canada made the trek to Toronto to 
display their wares — ranging from 
cans of dill pickles to ventilating sys- 
tems, from magazines to electric type- 
writers to lighting fixtures. Purpose of 
the exhibits was to give delegates an 
opportunity to view the newest pro- 
ducts for schools and to make objective 
comparisons. 

Though ASBO is the central body of 
school business officials, across North 
America there are many affiliated pro- 
vincial, state and regional groups. The 
best-developed of the Canadian organi- 
zations is the Ontario Association of 
School Business Officials, an intent 
group dedicated to the improvement of 
standards and performance in the pro- 
vince. 

Similar associations have — been 
formed in a few other provinces, among 
them British Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. The recent changes in 
educational policy in Quebec have 
spurred talk of an association in that 
province, though nothing official has 


the true, mild, 
all-tobacco 


taste 
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Mr. Lemon Hart’s fine rums are remarkably well seasoned 

travellers. After careful distilling in the West Indies they are 

sent to Britain for a lengthy visit. There they rest in wooden 
| casks absorbing the moist soft air of that sea-girt island... 
maturing slowly, graciously, and naturally. By the time they’re 
perfectly blended, bottled and sent to Canada they’re mature, 
light-hearted rums full of delightful flavour, perfectly at ease 
in any company. Please introduce yourself next time you’re 
thirsty. Available to Canadians at home and abroad. 








been done yet. 

Across Canada there is a growing in- 
terest in the field of school business ad- 
ministration. And an inevitable out- 
growth of this interest is now beginning 
to show itself — the question of profes- 
sionalism and certification. 

Business officials have approached 
the challenge of professionalism realist- 
ically. They are quite aware that it can 
be achieved only with high standards of 
preparation and performance, and they 
realize that it must be attained slowly 
and carefully. 

Since 1957 ASBO has expressed of- 
ficial interest in certification, and the 
matter now has a prominent place in 
the association’s program. The approach 
is twofold: to secure certification of 
school business officials by provincial 
and state authorities, and to encourage 
more universities and colleges to offer 
courses in the field. 

Ontario’s ASBO has already made a 
good deal of headway. A special Pro- 
fessional Development Committee, 
headed by R. J. McIntosh, Business 
Administrator of the East York Board 
of Education, has been investigating the 
matter for two years. 

“We fully realize that we have to 
deserve professional recognition,” says 
McIntosh. “Our challenge is first to de- 
velop adequate qualifications, then to 
secure official government recognition.” 

The first step toward establishment 
of qualifications was taken this fall with 
the inauguration of a certificate course 
in School Business Administration. This 
is a three-year correspondence course 
conducted by the extension department 
of the University of Toronto, in col- 


| laboration with the OASBO. Subjects 


to be studied include school law, edu- 
cational practices, purchasing, school 


_ finance, accounting, and administration. 


“Eventually,” McIntosh points out, 
“we would like to see this course made 
compulsory for all persons entering the 


| field of school business administration, 
| so that school boards would be required 


to employ only qualified certificate- 
holders. It is our feeling that if the 
business official is to hold a responsible 


| position in board affairs, he should 
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have some basic qualifications.” 

While compulsory certification is still 
a long-range objective, there seems little 
doubt that professional recognition will 
eventually come to the school business 
official. The foremost job will be to 
establish top-quality university courses 
in the field. 

And this should not be a difficult 
problem. It surely would be a simple 
matter to insert a small number of rele- 
vant courses into existing business ad- 
ministration courses at our universities 


| —as options available to those wishing 


to specialize in school business ad- 
ministration. 
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Portability the Next Step: 





THE GREAT DRIVE of Canadian workers 
for old-age security has created and 
nurtured the spectacular growth of a 
$3,000 million pension plan industry. 
Paradoxically, it has also saddled gov- 
ernment with two increasingly severe 
economic headaches. 

For while the benefits of such plans 
are obvious, it is only in the last few 
years that the drawbacks of the present 
unco-ordinated system of pension and 
retirement schemes have become ap- 
parent. Particularly, the problems lie 
in the steady erosion of the position 
of the older unemployed worker and 
the need for mobility of a labor force 
in an era of sweeping technological 
change. 

Ironically, a smaller cousin to the 
giant pension industry, the $100 million- 
a-year welfare plan field, presents few 
problems to government although such 
programs are usually worked out hand- 
in-hand with retirement schemes and 
the spectacular growth of this industry 
has equalled that of pension schemes. 

Despite the boom in the pension and 
welfare industry, its tremendous growth 
has gone almost unnoticed except for 
a scattering of government departments, 
banks, trust companies, insurance firms 
and labor unions. 

Although pensions in the form of 
grants or allowances to retired workers 
have been known in Canada for genera- 
tions (Hudson’s Bay Co. was a pioneer), 
the real growth has come with the 
maturity of the industrial labor unions 
in the 1950s. In the last ten years, the 
number of plans has increased from 
3,600 in 1950 to 12,000 last year. 

The changing public attitude toward 
old-age security is illustrated by the 
growth of formal pension plans since 
World War I when only 172 such pro- 
grams existed across Canada. By the 
middle of the Depression, only 428 new 
plans had been introduced. 

The early plans were limited largely 
to government employees, civil servants, 
policemen, firemen, municipal employ- 
ees and teachers. Since these occupa- 
tions attracted career people, there were 
few problems encountered in these 
pioneer plans and perhaps the happy 
results sowed the seeds for the pres- 
ent difficulties as the pension business 
boomed. 

That the big industrial unions like 
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Unions Attack New Pension Problems 


by Frank Drea 


the United Auto Workers, the United 
Steelworkers, the United Rubber Work- 
ers provided the impetus for the major 
breakthrough in the pension field is 
indicated by the report of the Ontario 
committee which studied pensions and 
brought down recommendations for a 
portable pension scheme earlier this 
year. 

Pension plans now cover one-third 
of Ontario’s 2,500,000 workers with 
government, public utility, finance, 
transportation employees virtually all 
protected by such schemes. Manufac- 
turing shows half its employees en- 
rolled in such plans. But, at the bottom 
of the ladder, where the word “limited” 
is used to describe the degree of cover- 
age, are workers in retail trade, con- 
struction, agriculture and the fastest 
growing industry, the service occupa- 
tions. 

These statistics follow the national 
trend which shows approximately 40 
per cent of the work force covered, 
another 20 per cent who do not join 
pension plans when put into effect and 
40 per cent working for industries or 
employers where there is no formal 
plan. The variations between the two 
statistics are explained by the fact that 
the national breakdown excludes pro- 
fessional, self-employed and_ family 
workers—approximately 20 per cent of 
the total work force. 

Broken down even further, the report 
indicates that few industrial workers 
employed by larger firms have no 
pension coverage. But the high cost 
of pensions ($11,000 to supply each 
$1,000 of pension for males and $13.,- 
000 for each $1,000 for females) has 
posed an increasingly difficult problem 
for the smaller employer. 

But the surge in the pension field 
has brought fierce competition among 
the financial institutions that fund and 
administer such plans. Of the plans 
that cover two million workers in Can- 
ada, insurance companies have 18 per 
cent of the business. The trust com- 
panies have captured 25 per cent, the 
federal government annuities another 
nine per cent and the plans covering 
public service workers and _ teachers 
account for another 25 per cent. Private 
trustee plans have 23 per cent of 
the field. 

But the trust companies have been 


forging ahead, buttressed by a some- 
what lower administrative cost and 
wider flexibility in investments. Insur- 
ance firms, until this year, were limited 
in investments and are only now able 
to promote common stock pension 
funds. 

Although these facts show the growth, 
vitality and obvious trend for even 
greater expansion, they do not show 
the problems which have resulted from 
a decade of pension plans emerging 
from contract negotiations across Can- 
ada. 

The biggest single difficulty has been 
the lack of portability where an em- 
ployee’s pension is bound up in his 
employment until he reaches the elig- 
ible retirement age. There are some 
exceptions to the general lack of port- 
ability but they affect only a small 
proportion of workers. 

It is the lack of portability that is 
blamed by many authorities for the 
ever-increasing problem confronting 
older (over 35 years of age) workers 
when they seek new employment. When 
the standard retirement age was 70, 
age 45 marked the delineation between 
worker and so-called older worker. As 
65 years becomes the accepted retire- 
ment age, the line drops to 40 years 
and with a trend toward pensions at 
age 60, the 35-year barrier has come 
into effect. 

Labor spokesmen admit that pensions 
have brought problems—although their 
benefits far outweigh these. it was the 
labor demand for portability that 
spurred the Ontario Government into 
its exhaustive study and its resulting 
sweeping recommendations. 

The proposed Ontario scheme is that 
every employer of 15 or more persons 
must institute a pension plan, con- 
forming to certain basic standards, and 
providing a $40 monthly pension after 
20 years of service. It is vague on who 
will pay the bill. 

The portable aspect would be en- 
sured through the creation of a central 
pension agency, privately financed with 
representatives of labor, management 
and government. This agency would 
hold in trust or invest small pension 
credits for workers whose employer has 
ceased business or become bankrupt. 
It would serve as a clearing house for 
the reinvestment of pension credits be- 
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longing to a worker who changed em- 
ployers or industries. 

The problem that disturbs labor ex- 
perts is that a worker with a big 


stake in a pension plan is not interested . 


in changing employers or changing 
communities. The portable pension plan 
would enable him to take his pension 
with him as he travelled from job to 
job, an occurence that will become 
more pronounced in the age of tech- 
nology. 

There is nothing new or radical 
about such a plan since one industry, 
the garment field, has had such plans 
for years, covering male and female 
workers. These plans, usually self- 
administered by a joint labor-manage- 
ment committee, have enabled workers 
in this multi-employer industry to 
switch jobs with the seasonal demand 
while remaining under the coverage of 
a single pension plan. 

These plans are financed by em- 
ployers who contribute a_ percentage 
of total payroll. The mobility of the 
work force, a key item in the industry’s 
success, has been maintained. 

However, there is nothing similar 
in the industries that employ the bulk 
of the industrial work force, the auto, 
electric, steel and iron, mining, refin- 
ing and transportation fields. A worker 
who moves off the assembly line of one 
auto manufacturer to that of a com- 
petitor simply sacrifices his pension 
credits as part of his move. 

The fact that many people once 
covered by pension plans never qualify 
for a benefit is one of the five big 
shortcomings of the present system. 
The other drawbacks are the number 
of people who ignore existing pension 
plans and never join while eligible; the 
limited number of plans which place 
the small employer at a disadvantage, 
limited death benefits in present plans 
and the umevenness of government 
supervision. 

The study also points out that pen- 
sion plans are the biggest reason for 
not hiring older workers, a fact it 
learned from a 1953 survey by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
of 700 large member companies. 
Obviously, an employer faced with the 
choice of having to pay back credits 
into a pension plan for an older worker 
or hiring a younger one for whom no 
back payments will have to be made, 
will choose the younger one. 

However, the problems that have 
grown with the pension industry have 
not affected the smaller—but just as 
energetic—welfare plan field, a broad 
term used to describe the insurance 
plans that protect a worker from loss 
of wages or savings because of illness. 
Although these plans generally started 
with unions or companies financing 
group life insurance plans, they have 
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Reuther: Labor wants to have a Say. 


grown into a major industry where 
weekly indemnities, medical and surg- 
ical insurance and other protections are 
included in package plans designed for 
large and small employers. 

Murray Bulger, who heads Murray 
Bulger and Associates, one of the ten 
major Canadian firms of actuaries and 
consultants specializing in such plans, 
points out that welfare plans have be- 
come more universal than pensions and 
thus the problem of portability has 
not become a major difficulty. 

“More often than not, an employee 
finds that his new place of employment 
has a plan providing coverage,” he 
explained. “For seven or eight cents 
an hour, an employer can purchase a 
good welfare plan. The same amount 
of money would buy a less-than-desir- 
able pension plan, at least in terms of 
retirement benefit.” 

It is in the welfare field that the 
craft unions are banding together in a 
trend toward at least area-wide cover- 
age and perhaps provincial coverage 
for their members. These multi-em- 
ployer plans would benefit the worker 
since a small firm cannot obtain the 
same rate for such benefits as a larger 
one. 

“The big demand is for a replace- 
ment of income because of sickness,” 
said Bulger. “Group insurance which 
was the first phase of the welfare pack- 
age to be widely accepted is the last 
thing that unions inquire about. The 
average amount of group life has re- 
mained relatively constant, between 
$1,000 and $2,000, while the other 
benefits have been greatly expanded. 
“Weekly indemnities now average 
around the $45 figure and the introduc- 
tion of public hospital insurance pro- 
grams in most provinces have permit- 
ted welfare plans to expand their 
benefits into other fields. 

“There is no limit to the eventual 
scope of welfare plan benefits,” he 
said, “even if a public medical and 
surgical plan subsidized by governments. 
is introduced. Even a public plan wilh 
not provide everyone with everything: 
he wants in the way of medical and 
surgical coverage. Drugs, dental protec- 
tion, oculists, and nurses are just some 
of the benefits that may become com-- 
mon if a public medical plan is intro- 
duced.” 

The growth of the industry is indi- 
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owned industries and movement by 
British firms to take advantage of the 
number of UK subsidiaries in Canada. 


However, Bulger does not expect a | 


great expansion because of the high 


overhead which discourages fringe oper- | 


ators. 

But the popularity of the welfare 
and health plans is indicated by the 
International Woodworkers of America 
placing their 27,000 members in the 
British Columbia forestry industry into 
a master plan in lieu of a wage settle- 
ment. Until this plan was established, 
the Ontario Teamsters Welfare Fund, 
which covers 9,000 highway freight 
and local truck drivers and warehouse- 
men was the largest. But there is a push 
by construction unions with 20,000 
members in the Toronto area to estab- 
lish a welfare and hospital coverage 
package plan and perhaps expand it 
across Ontario. 

Insurance companies, with one firm 
dominating the field, provide the cover- 
age with the welfare consultants acting 
as brokers and advisors on the highly 
competitive bidding. But the adminis- 
tration of such plans, usually at a fee 
of 3.5 per cent, has become an intricate 
and complex business with the firm 
collecting the premiums, handling the 
funds, accounting the balances and 
providing the day-to-day operation of 
the plan. Many such plans now pro- 
vide that unemployed workers can con- 
tinue their coverage by paying directly 
while they are cut off from the man- 
agement-paid program. 

But the boom in the pension and 
welfare fund industry has also sparked 
many myths, most of them centring 
on the allegation that the bulk of pen- 
sion and other funds negotiated by 
international unions wind up in the 
United States. This is a remnant of the 
early days of craft unionism when 
several unions set up plans for their 
own members for pensions and _ life 
insurance. Since the preponderance of 
membership was on the U.S. side of 
the border, the funds were invested 
there. 

However, the new age of industrial 
pensions has companies usually paying 
the entire cost of pensions although 
many still resist union pressures for 
employers to pay the full cost of wel- 
fare. Since the Canadian trust com- 
panies enjoy the bulk of this pension 
business, it is reasonable to expect that 
most of the money remains in Canada. 
Economists already point out that pen- 
sion plans are becoming the biggest 
buyers of long-term Government securi- 
ties. 

The trust companies note that virtu- 
ally every sizeable employer keeps his 
pension money with a trust company 
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cated by the influx of U.S. companies | 
hoping to win the business of U.S.- | 
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although the figures show they have 
only one of every ten plans. But these 


| plans account for $60 of every $100 of 


pension funds. The dominance of the 
trust companies is regarded as_ the 
cause of the current campaign by life 
insurance companies to introduce the 
common stock pension funds which 
may provided the breakthrough for 
small employers. 

The common stock investments 
would be limited to a portion of the 
employers’ share while the employees’ 
share would remain in bonds or mort- 


| gages. The employee would still get a 


| fixed pension but as the employer’s 


share grows, he can either increase the 
pension or cut the amount he has to 
pay each year as his part of the fund. 

Obviously the key to the future ex- 
pansion and development of the pen- 


| sion industry is the introduction of 


the portable retirement benefit which, 
to ensure true labor mobility, would 
have to become Canada-wide. But there 
is also the repeated union demands that 
labor representatives have a say in 
where the pension and other benefit 


| funds are invested. 


Walter Reuther of the United Auto 


| Workers has frequently pointed out that 


| projects 


labor should have a voice in the in- 
vestment of these funds because the 
monies could be used to finance the 
that labor unions feel are 


| desperately needed—as low-cost hous- 


| ing, 


old-age homes, hospitals and 


| schools. 








The reply is that since so much of 
the pension funds are invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds and mortgages many of 
these Government-sponsored projects 
are already being financed by pension 
funds. But the AFL-CIO has set up 
a bureau to co-ordinate and advise 
on pension and welfare funds of U.S. 
unions, now a big business and often 
beyond the scope of smaller unions who 
cannot hire a full time expert. 

Another current labor target is vest- 


| ing, where the employee is entitled to 


the full amount contributed (both his 
own and the employer’s share) after 
working a certain number of years. 
This has become important in the min- 
ing fields where men leaving for newer 
sites feel that their years of service 
entitled them to the full share of the 
pension credits, not just their own part. 


But despite the work that has gone 
into the development of possible solu- 
tions to the existing drawbacks of pen- 
sions, little has been done on the 
major item, the cost of providing what 
the Ontario study describes as a re- 
tirement income that permits one’s 
standard of living to bear a reasonable 
relationship to one’s standard of living 
while at work. This is still the major 
task before any group planning a co- 
ordinated pension system. 
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Indicator Table | Unit | Latest Month|Prevous Month| Year Ago 
Index of Industrial | | 
Production SA > | 1949=100 | 175.1«| 172.3 | 165.6 
Index of Manufacturing | 
Production SA > |§ 1949=100 155.0 153.6 | 146.8 
Retail Trade SA > | $-millions 1,434 1,384 | 1,362 
Total Labor Income SA > |= $millions 1,623 1,618 | 1,555 
Consumer Price Index > | 1949=100 | 129.2 129.1 129.4 
Wholesale Price Index of | 1935-39 
Industrial Raw Materials > | =100 247.9 247.8 238.5 
Manufacturers’ Inventories | 
Owned SA io $ millions 4,220 4,228 | 4,274 
Unfilled Orders in | 
Manufacturing SA > $ millions 1,928 1,952 | 1,976 
Manufacturers’ Shipments SA > | $ millions | 2,024 2,027 | 1,978 
Steel Ingot Production >  '000tons | 553 | 567 443 
Cheques Cashed, 51 centres > $ millions 25,259 24,107 | 22,834 
Housing Starts in Municipalities | 
of 5,000 or over—SA at 
annual rates ae ‘000 93.1 82.5 | 64.1 
Hours Worked in | 
Manufacturing SA per week | 40.6 41.0 40.4 
Index of Common Stock Prices > 1935-39 | 

| =100 316.5* 321.6* | 241.7 

Exports, merchandise > |= $ millions 517 530 480 
Imports, merchandise > (= $millions 494 466 445 


ONE OF THE MOST reassuring economic 
developments is the increase in industrial 
production, in particular, of durable 
manufacturing. The move upward there 
has been steady in the past year, though 
there is still much room to grow. 

The index of industrial production 
broke through the old high last June, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. However, the 
index did jump about a bit in the past 
year, while heading generally higher. In 
the durable sector there has been no 
change in direction since November, 1960. 
The plodding ahead has been steady. 

Don’t run away with the idea that the 
increase has been spectacular. It has been 
far from that. While the overall industrial 
index has already posted new highs, and 
the non-durable sector broke through 
last April, the durable sector has yet to do 
so. The high here of 155.9 was set in 
January, 1960. The latest available figure, 
shown above, is 149.8, so there is still a 
way to go. 

A look at new orders in durables shows 
that a change probably occurred in May. 
Seasonally adjusted figures are lacking 
here but year-month comparisons of 
dollar totals shows that a slide which 
started in April, 1960 was not reversed 
until last May. As far as new orders are 





SA=seasonally adjusted figures. 


Most of latest month figures are preliminary ones. 
*Latest available week, and like week, one month previous. 


concerned there was a consistent drop 
month by month, comparing year-apart 
months. This is not as conclusive evidence 
as seasonally adjusted figures which would 
tell the same story, but going on over that 
period illustrates what has been happen- 
ing. The reverse of this slide is, therefore, 
very welcome. 

Housing starts, which began to sag 
this summer after a very brave start 
earlier, are coming back up. This should 
be a fairly good year for residential con- 
struction, with starts probably 30 per 
cent ahead of 1960 for the 12 month 
period. Our dropping jobless total is also 
one of the good signs today but the drop 
is not yet sharp enough. A greater push 
—" in durable manufacturing would 

elp. 

Growing export trade is being touted as 
a major factor in our recovery. Well, 
that is true to some extent and we shouldn’t 
look a gift horse in the mouth but—. 
Our exports rose 4.4 per cent in dollars in 
the first seven months of this year com- 
pared to the like period of 1960, while 
imports hardly changed. Result: our 
heavy import surplus is being nicely 
shaved down. However, imports will 
probably jump in value in the closing 
months of the year due to the drop in our 


dollar. Still, 1961 will turn out to be one 
of the best trading years in our recent 
history. 

There was a $66 million increase in 
exports in the first half of this year com- 
pared to the same period in 1960. The 
increase in wheat exports in that same time 
was $92 million. There were also increases 
in newsprint wood pulp, nickel and 
crude oil to the tune of another $50 
million. With all these increases, how come 
the overall increase was just $66 million? 

Sure, sell our wheat, as we have been 
doing—and more newsprint and nickel, 
too, for that matter—but don’t pretend 
that exports are growing because of a 
great growth in sales of manufactured 
goods. And that’s where jobs are. 

The big increase in production of 
manufactured goods for sale at home and 
abroad, in particular, has still to take 
place. Despite the welcome jump in 
dollars from other areas of our economy, a 
sizeable increase in dollars from the 
manufacturing area is vital to our econo- 
mic health. Let’s hope that the current 
growth indicates that this increase is on 
the way. 


—by Maurice Hecht 


(Saturday Night’s Business Index is a compilation of Statistical factors bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross 


national product. It is designed to reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data). 
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Hees Bonds 


I hold some bonds in George H. Hees 
Co. I understand they have been taken 
over by the Great West. Could you give 
me some information?—M.M., Calgary. 


Control was acquired by Great West 
Saddlery in 1958. The Hees firm has 
been in difficulties for some time. 
There have been continuing efforts to 
pump money into the company or in 
some way resolve the problem of a 
shortage of working capital. 

Late last year an attempt was ini- 
tiated to sell its operating assets to out- 
side interests and leave the Hees firm 
as a real estate holding company. This 
plan was strongly opposed by the bond- 
holders and eventually was withdrawn. 

Price of the bonds in the over-the- 
counter bond market reflects the sad 
state of affairs in Hees. The 5% per 
cent bonds which are the first mort- 
gage are somewhere around $43 for 
every $100-worth. 

The higher-interest 512 per cent issue 
which ranks behind the first mortgage 
issue are around $20 for every $100 of 
face value. Both these prices are de- 
scribed as “subject” by the traders. This 
indicates considerable difficulty in sell- 
ing them at the prices mentioned. 


Beaver Lumber 


What is the future of Beaver Lumber? 
Do you recommend it as a good invest- 
ment stock?—R.E.M., Ottawa. 


This is an aggressive retailing organiza- 
tion that has been expanding steadily in 
recent years, taking advantage of the 
do-it-yourself craze as well as looking 
after the lumber and hardware needs of 
industry in more remote areas. 

Much of its strength and fame prob- 
ably comes from the fact that it started 
off as a combination of small-town 
lumber operations and has long been 
well-known outside the larger centres. 
There are some 275 outlets scattered 
from British Columbia to Ontario, mak- 
ing Beaver Lumber a nationwide super- 
market chain of hardware and building 


| supplies. 


As a leader in this type of merchan- 
dising in its particular field, the com- 
pany could logically be expected to 
grow with any basic growth in retail- 


| ing in Canada. 


The common shares have been re- 


Gold & Dross 





flecting increasing investor interest in 
Beaver Lumber’s affairs. Generally, the 
company doesn’t seem to be too well 
known among eastern Canadian in- 
vestors. Although Beaver Lumber has 
been listed on the Winnipeg Stock Ex- 
change since 1936, it didn’t come onto 
the much bigger Toronto board until 
1955. 

The company has outstanding class 
A and preferred shares as well as com- 
mon, does not have any funded debt. 
The Class A gets $1 annual dividend. 

We'll stick to the common here. The 
common has been paying $1.25, con- 
sisting of $1 on a regular basis and 25 
cent extras in each of the last few 
years. At the present market price of 
about $26, that indicates a 5 per cent 
yield—not bad in terms of yields gen- 
erally available on Canadian industrial 
shares. 

The dividend seems well covered by 
earnings which were reported at equal 
to $2.35 a share in 1960. However, this 
$2.35 included a non-recurring profit 
of $500,000. 

This $500,000 would be about equal 
to 60 cents a share, leaving some $1.75 
for the common. Thus price-earnings 
ratio could be calculated at 1:13, also 
not bad in terms of ratios on other 
common stocks in what could be con- 
sidered generally high stock market 
levels. It will be interesting to see what’s 
reported this year, during a period of 
generally rising retail sales in Canada 
but increasing competition throughout. 

Beaver Lumber common shares have 
been creeping ahead. This year they 
traded between a high of $27 and a 
low of $21 with the high coming re- 
cently. 

It seems to be worth looking at fairly 
carefully as an investment with con- 
siderable growth possibilities. 


“Guaranteed” 


Have seldom noted any comments on 
Guaranteed Trust or Investment Certifi- 
cates as an attractive type of invest- 
ment. Where else can a person invest 
as little as $100, have a hundred cents 
on the dollar returnable guarantee on 
principal, plus a guaranteed attractive 
interest rate for a stated period of time? 
—A.L.S., Richmond Hill. 


Quite a good idea under the right cir- 
cumstances. These are a rapidly grow- 
ing means pf raising and investing 
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Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of twenty cents (20c) per 
share on the outstanding Common 
Shares of Simpsons, Limited has been 
declared payable December 15, 1961 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on November 15, 1961. 


By order of the Board. 
K. W. Kernaghan, 
Secretary 
Toronto, October 20, 1961 
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money. They can be worth looking into 
to the individual seeking safety and in- 
terest. 

But, there is an important caution. 
And that’s in the stock-pushers favorite 
word “guarantee.” What 
guarantee? The definition we like is — 
a guarantee is only as good as the one 
who gives it. 

The people selling these “guaranteed” 
certificates are going to use your money 
for some purpose designed to earn more 
than they have to pay you. In the pro- 
cess they’ll be taking a risk (probably in 
real estate mortgages) but will be 
counting on their business acumen to 
keep them on the right and profitable 
side. 

We'll bet, and its been becoming 
noticeable, that guaranteed investment 





is the | 


certificates will soon be pushed by every | 


organization that gets a chance. Not 
all trust companies or mortgage com- 
panies are of the same calibre. And 
there'll probably be many certificates 
sold where the guarantee turns out to 
be of about the same calibre as Castro’s 
undertaking to pay up on the bonds 
he’s giving as payment for expropriated 
businesses. 

Don’t let the word guarantee fool 
you. Look behind it, always. 


Northern Quebec 


What are the possibilities for Northern 
Quebec Power?—J.M., Toronto. 


This company is a small utility supply- | 


ing power to communities in north- 


western Quebec. To a considerable de- | 
| gree, its fortunes would depend on the | 
growth of the mining industry in this | 


area. 
And, fortunately, the prospects look 


| good. Northwestern Quebec is in the | 
midst of a rolling mining boom in- | 


volving the opening of new mines in 
the company’s existing area as well as 
in more remote locations where it could 
not benefit directly. The indirect bene- 
fit of Mattagami Lake and Chi- 
bougamau comes from the general up- 
surge in activity and overall business in 
northwestern Quebec. 

Vital to Northern Quebec Power is 
the activity in the Noranda-Val d’Or 
area where mining exploration teams 


seem to be concentrating these days as | 


a result of some new _ discoveries. 
You've probably heard of Lake Dufault 
Mines—the 38-cent stock that went to 
over $7. 

From an investor’s standpoint, the 
key consideration in Northern Quebec 
Power probably would be its yield as 
a utility. This year, dividend rate was 
increased to $1.80 annually, 
almost 
now trading around $33. 


The shares, reflecting the improved | 


making an | 
5.5 per cent return on shares | 
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Dominion Securities 
Corporation Limited 


Established 1901 
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OF CANADA 
Dividend No. 297 and Bonus 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of fifty- 
five cents per share for the 
current quarter, and a bonus 
of thirty cents per share for 
the year ending November 30, 
1961, upon the paid-up capital 
stock of this bank have been 
declared payable at the bank 
and its branches on and after 
Friday, the 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1961, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business | 
on the 3ist day of October, | 
1961. 

By Order of the Board. 


C. B. NEAPOLE, | 
General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., 








THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


A dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per share on the Series “A” 4%, 
cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Shares and a dividend of fifty-six 
and one quarter cents (56%c) on the 
Series “B” 4%% Cumulative Redeem- 
able Preferred Shares of the Com- 
pany have been declared for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1961 
payable January 2, 1962 to share- 
holders of record December 1, 1961. 

R. R. MERIFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, October 23, 1961. 








October 20, 1961. 











HELP THE HANDICAPPED 


100 stamps of Newfoundland — $1.00; 
100 all different — $3.50; 
Souvenir from Newfoundland — $3.50. 


Order from: HENRY PHILIPPS, Bonavista, Newfoundland, Canada 














dividend payout, have come up from 
around $26. At that, a better than 5 per 
cent yield looks fairly attractive, es- 
pecially since Northern Quebec has 


- earned less than $2.20 a share only 


once since 1952. 

There is one little point that can be- 
come a Sword of Damocles in the pre- 
sent climate affecting electric power 
utilities. 

That is the expropriation of the pri- 
vate utility in British Columbia by the 


| British Columbia government. Northern 


Quebec, and other private utilities, are 
sitting ducks for politicians. 

This is just a coincidence, but 
Northern Quebec is controlled by 
Power Corp. of Canada which also had 
a large interest in the British Columbia 
fuss. 

It’s said that lightning doesn’t strike 
twice etc. . . . Who knows? 

Another factor to consider is that 
the company isn’t too well-known 
among investors. It has only 212,000 
shares issued. Since being listed in 
1955, the shares have shown little life. 
They’ve traded between 2 low of $20.50 
in 1957 and a high of $35.50 which 
occurred in 1956. 


_ Aumaque Gold 


What is the status of Aumaque Gold 


| Mines? What was outcome of drive 


| from 


East Sullivan to Aumaque 


| boundary on 3,600 ft. level? — P.S., 


Kingston, Jamaica. 


_ Some minor encouragement in the drive 
_ and further work has been reported 








planned. It wasn’t anything to write 
home about. 

Aumaque now is looking at a dif- 
ferent venture. An option has been 
taken on an old silver property in 
British Columbia. Old workings will be 


| drilled with the hope that there may 


be enough ore to justify a small mill. 
The shares trade around eight cents. 


| Mixed Bag 


What is your opinion of my “no-goods” 
—Queenston Mining, (formerly Murphy 
Gold), McKenzie Red River Oil, 
O’Connor Gold Mines, Kenland Mines, 
Ypres Cadillac?—J.M., Toronto. 


Queenston is still around, trades around 
15 cents and is controlled by Upper 
Canada Mines. Might note that Queens- 
ton has an interest in Bankeno Mines 
which, in turn, has an interest in that 
well being drilled on an island in the 
Arctic. Could be some action if the well 
clicks. 

Can’t find McKenzie Red River Oil 
and O’Connor. Kenland gave up the 
ghost years ago but if you are a holder 
of Kenland bonds you should get in 


SATURDAY NIGHT 














touch with Chartered Trust Co., Tor- 
onto. There may be something kicking 
around for you. 

Ypres Cadillac disappeared a couple 
of years ago. Charter has been can- 
celled. 


International Power 


Do you consider Canadian International 
Power preferred a dubious hold or does 
it have possibilities?-—R.P.F., Montreal. 


No particular possibilities other than 
continuance of payment of dividends 
and eventual redemption at par. While 
the company controls an organization 
which operates through Latin America, 
it doesn’t seem to be in any particular 
danger of major takeovers which would 
put it out of the electric business. 


It’s not a very exciting stock, but on 
the other hand it won’t give you any 
big worries. 


In Brief 


Has there been any development at 
Peel Resources in British Columbia?— 
G.W., Belleville. 


They were talking about doing some 
drilling on their copper prospect in the 
Merritt area. But the stock is down at 
its low for the year at around 15 cents. 


Our broker doesn’t seem to be able to 
sell Alcourt Mines. We bought them 
years ago at 50 cents and were prom- 
ised early and big returns on our 
money. What is their value? What 
should we do?—R.T., Bruce. 


All readers, take good note and learn a 
lesson. Promises, promises. They’re a 
dime-a-dozen in the speculative mining 
field. You don’t have any choice. You 
have to sit and wait—and hope. 


Is there any point in hanging onto 
Barbi Lake Mines?—R.F., Brampton. 


Is there anything else you can do? 
These shares were quoted over-the- 
counter at two cents to four cents. 


What can you tell me about Lyndhurst 
Mining?—D.S., Montreal. 


It’s reviving. Work is resuming on its 
property in the Noranda area. They’re 
taking another look on the ground and 
maybe will drill. Whatever is done will 
likely depend on how much excitement 
Lake Dufault Mines can _ generate 
among speculators. The Lake Dufault 
discovery sparked many plans for fresh 
looks at old properties. The Lyndhurst 
property already has a 700-ft. shaft 
and five levels. 
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Discover Britain in springtime— 
in March...April... May. 
You’ve read poems about it. Why 
not see it for yourself? Through- 
out England, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and Wales you'll find a 
succession of delightful things 
to enjoy—sunshine and daffodils, 
hedgerows in bloom, royal 
pageantry in London, the theatre 
season at its height. 
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Spring is in the uncrowded thrift-season. Travel and reservations are easy. Dollars 
go further. For detailed information, mail the coupon—now. 


BRITAIN’S PAGEANT OF SPRING 
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ound trip by air—Toronto 
OS ES POR $342.00 The British Travel Association, 
Hotels & breakfasts) Including....$ 64.00 Dept. SN262, 90 Adelaide Street W., 4 
Lunches 3 days in....$ 17.00 Toronto, Ontario. r 
Dinners London..... $ 32.50 ae yo 
British Railways 1,000 mile ticket i sa eee F] 
Maki nitactersteatcuces $ 27.00 British Travel Kit 
Incidentals (including 2 London 
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* Valid till March 31st for 17 days. i i 
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Point of View 





Wanted: Hard Facts on National Defence 


To sAY THAT the Department of 
National Defence has a bad press in 
Canada is an understatement. To say 
that thoughtful Canadians look gen- 
erally at our defence policies—or what 
they believe are our defence policies— 
with puzzlement, and at times with an- 
noved distrust, is putting it mildly. 

A Government which is so obviously 
anxious to create a favorable image of 
itself is doing a very bad public rela- 
tions job when it comes to explaining 
why it spends approximately $1,700 
million a year the way it does. Yet a 
pretty good explanation could be given, 
certainly one which would satisfy most 
citizens, if the Government only went 
about it in the right manner. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
public relations branches of the Serv- 
ices. That of the Air Force, to use for 
an example the one which I know best, 
is headed by an officer who could get 
a top job in any agency of mass com- 
munication in Canada if he wanted to. 

The trouble is that the Service PR 
staffs can distribute only such informa- 
tion as is given to them by the heads 
of their Departments, and only at a 
time when it is given to them. As a 
consequence, much of what they pro- 
duce is of the innocuous, sweet-homely 
type — Sergeant Snooks played Santa 
Claus to the French children in Oiseau- 
le-Triple-Sec. 

Or it is a reproduction of authorita- 
tive statements which, before they ever 
reach the PR people, are so carefully 
revised by so many officials who have 
no idea of how to inform the public, 
that in the end they tell little or nothing 
in bone-dry style. They often come out 
too late on top of it all. 

A glaring instance of this strange in- 
eptitude when it comes to informing 
the public on defence matters was (and 
still is) the handling of the issue of 
nuclear weapons for Canada. This is 
undoubtedly a knotty problem. Still, a 
decision to have nuclear arms could 
be supported by acceptable, logical 
argument. So could be a decision not to 
have them. 
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by John Gellner 


Neither is being done. People are 
left uninformed or misinformed, and 
consequently utterly confused. As a re- 
sult we have the emotional public cam- 
paigns which now actually hamper the 
Government in arriving at a reasonable 
policy in this matter. 

If one searches for the reason for 





Bomarc: Logic either way. 


the public relations failure in the field 
of national defence, one arrives in- 
evitably at the salient one, which is that 
military matters are as a rule presented 
to Canadians by the wrong people, 
wrong because they do not know 
enough about them and because they 
would not be taken for experts even if 
they did know a lot. 

Those who could speak with auth- 
ority, the professional military men, 
are completely muzzled in Canada. It 
was not always so, and it is difficult 





ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
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to understand why it should be so now. 

A few years ago, under Brooke Clax- 
ton, who, I am sure, will be long re- 
membered as Canada’s outstanding De- 
fence Minister, serving officers were 
actually encouraged to speak to civilian 
audiences. This did not mean that pro- 
fessional military men were allowed to 
shoot off their mouths as they pleased. 

What was approved were sober and 
impartial presentations of relevant facts, 
which citizens are entitled to hear, and 
hear from the best authority. There was 
no change of policy under Ralph 
Campney, but then, in 1957, the doors 
were slammed on this kind of expert 
information for the public. 

This happened, probably not because 
the Government had changed, but be- 
cause General Pearkes had become 
Minister of Defence. This worthy old 
soldier, who in a way was Canada’s 
Duke of Cambridge, was imbued with 
the conception of the professional 
soldier generally accepted 30 and 40 
years ago—and this did not include 
public utterances, or indeed intellectual 
pursuits, on the part of serving officers. 

What is more difficult to understand 
is why the same policy is continued 
under Douglas Harkness, a progressive 
and astute man, who must see that this 
sort of muzzling is unfair to the Cana- 
dian public as it is harmful to Govern- 
ment. 

Not long ago, a respected Canadian 
publication (and, incidentally, one gen- 
erally sympathetic to the Progressive- 
Conservatives) said about another 
puzzling, because unexplained, switch 
in Canadian military policy: “Oh well, 
it’s only a few hundred million dollars 
again for what is jokingly referred to 
as defence”. 

Such attitude of weary indifference 
need not persist if the public were 
treated as a body of adults in defence 
matters, and this means that it must 
be informed, in a manner acceptable 
to adults, by experts whom adults will 
recognize as such and to whom they 
will thus listen—the high ranking serv- 
ice officers. ' 
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The Great Computer ‘Tamer 


(in}) [La] 4] [eed 
Meet Bill Allswright, a man eee 


who has spent some years master- 
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Allswright’s private life is well- 
ordered too... . except for one 
thing .... he has never finished 
his Christmas gift buying in time! 











This year, however, will be different. He fed the problem to the brain and it came back 
with: . . . SEND SATURDAY NIGHT GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW ... 


Being a subscriber to Saturday Night himself (naturally), Allswright thoroughly agreed with 
his “friend’s” recommendation. 


How about you? Assure yourself of having the best-planned gift buying season ever by 
filling out the form below. (If you have more names than space allows, use a plain sheet of 
paper.) Mail the order into us right away. 


It’s a sound idea, and after all, one has to go along with the thinking of the finest com- 
puter in captivity. 
1 GIFT — $4.00 2 GIFTS — $6.50 3 GIFTS — $8.00 4 GIFTS — $10.00 
(Add $2.50 for each additional gift over four) 
SEND THIS COUPON TO SATURDAY NIGHT, 73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


Please send Saturday Night for one year to each of the a ee 
sieeaeiiiiaueaiaitaiaiaasccieaantiiaia MY ADDRESS IS .........00.0 0.0000 





(] My remittance for $........ is enclosed [1] Send Gift Announcement Cards to me 
CITY OR TOWN ................ PROV. 
(] Please bill me next year [] Send Cards to my friends 
IN sci 8. calssenetecauiaieiiceniiowtes [_] Include my own subscription with this order 
Name | Address | City | Prov. 
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Gift rates ines: onehe4 to ers wil For gifts to Great Britain, Sonumeneneiits ‘Coweteies wd U.S.A., 
add $1.00 for each gift; For all other countries add $2.00 














WATER* 
tells 

the truth 
about 
whisky 


Water* (plain or sparkling) 
is your most reliable guide 

to the whole truth about 

any whisky. Water adds 
nothing, detracts nothing, but 
reveals a whisky’s true 
natural flavour and bouquet. 
Put Seagram’s ‘‘83’’ to the 
water test and you'll agree 
— to be that good with water, 
it must be a superb whisky 
and a more satisfying drink 


with any man’s favourite mixer. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


DISTILLED AGED AND BOTTLED IN BOND 
UNDER CANADIAN GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
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